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TO THE HONORABLEI 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


Sir, 


HES E“ Specrmens of the Ancient SCULPTURE and PAINTING 

now remaining in this Kingdom,” which I have the Honour to 
preſent, firſt found in you a Patron. Your kind Encouragement 
gave wings to my Ambition to continue their Publication, and 
under your Auſpices, and the Public's generous Aſſiſtance, I have 
been able to bring to a Concluſion the firſt Volume: which with 
Gratitude and Reſpect I dedicate to you, as ſome Acknowledgment 


for the great Obligations conferr*d on 


* 


Sir, 
Your very much obliged 


and faithful humble Servant, 


JOHN CARTER, 
College Street, Weſtminſter, 
| Nov. 1786. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Editor of this work aſpires not to do that for his country which fo 

many able hands have done for Italy, Greece, and different parts of the 
continent of Europe, whoſe ancient monuments have been nearly exhauſted ; nor 
does he pretend to rival the labors of the learned Montfaucon for France, com- 
prehending almoſt a complete hiſtory of that Kingdom. But having explored at 
different times various parts of ENGLAND for the purpoſe of taking ſketches and 
drawings of the remains of ancient ScuLyTURE and PAINTING, his aim is to 
perpetuate ſuch as he has been ſo fortunate as to meet with by engraving them. 


Under the head of SCULPTURE he would be underſtood to mean Sazues, 
Bas-reliefs, Buſts or Heads, Animals, Fruit, Flowers, Foliage, Coats of Arms, 
Devices, Hiſtorical Subjefts, ſacred or profane, Groteſques, Initials, Inſcriptions, 
as well as Ornaments of Architecture, &c. of ftone, wood, ivory, or metal.— 
Architecture is introduced occaſionally, as inſeparably connected with the 


ſeveral ſculptures. 


Under the head of PAINTING are comprehended fngle Figures, hiftorical 
Groupes, or Portraits on glaſs, walls, or board ; together with enamelling on 


tiles or metal. 


In this work will be exhibited every ſpecimen of theſe fiſter arts, remarkable 
for antiquity, beauty, deſign, or execution; or illuſtrating the hiſtory, dreſſes, 
or manners of our anceſtors ; the whole forming a conſtant and ſucceſſive variety, 
diſplaying the humours and faſhions of former times, in the ornaments both of 
public and private, civil and religious buildings, from the Roman Ara to that 
of the Saxons and Normans, from the ConqQuesT by WILLIAM I. to the 
REroRMATION by HENRY VIII. and ſhewing the riſe and progreſs of the arts in 
England, to the diſſolution of religious houſes, after which period Sculpture and 
Painting took a different and oppoſite turn. 


It might have been expected that the articles here exhibited ſhould have been 
arranged in ſomething like chronological order. But the difficulty in point of 
time and expence attending ſnch an arrangement is inſuperable to a perſon in the 
Editor's lituation, and only to be accompliſhed with better patronage. They are 
therefore ſubmitted to the public in the order in which they preſented themſelves 
in his ſeveral excurſions; and are given in numbers of four plates each with ex- 
planations of each plate, moſt of which are by his friends, whoſe names are pre- 
fixed to their eſſays. | 


The Editor preſumes the deſign of this work is new, and never yet attempted 
in this country; and if his labours meet with the public approbation he ſhall not 
think the time and expence attending them fruitleſs. 


He has juft publiſhed two volumes of another work in ſmall pocket volumes, 
intitled © Views of ancient Buildings in England,” ſketched in his different tours, 
with a letter · preſs deſcription, giving an account of all the ſketches he has made 
of every ſubject he met with relative to the antiquities of this kingdom: they 
are put down in the order they were taken with notes ſpecifying for whom drawn 
fair or engraved by himſelf or other artiſts, and which of them are introduced into 
this work, 


EXPLA- 


Lm 1 
Explanation of the Frontiſpiece. 


HE idea intended is The Ancient SCULPTURE and PAINTING of this kingdom, in 
their height of ſplendor, in the time of Edward III. The ſcene is behind the high 
altar of a magnificent cathedral or conventual church, being the place where royal monuments 
and ſhrines were uſually placed. The principal figures . — are Eaward III. Matilda his 
queen; Eduard the Black prince, Blanch of the Tower, and Jobn of Eltham, their children; 
and the duke of Cornwall, the king's brother. They are attended by warriors, courtiers, &c. 
The king is ſuppoſed to be on a progreſs, and coming to view this religious ſtructure, 
is met at the weſt door by the biſhop or abbot accompanied by the monks and other members 
of the church in ſolemn proceſſion, who ſhew them the ſeveral grand and noble objects therein. 
When they come to the ſpot here repreſented they are ſaluted by voices and inſtruments ! The 
perſonages here mentioned are copied exactly from the ſtatues on their ſeveral monuments. The 
various other dreſſes, ſculpture, painting, architecture, decorations, &c. are ſelected from the 
preſent remains of that zra in this kingdom. | 
On the king's under robe is embroidered the initial E with flowers. The attitude of the 
queen 1s that of the Venus de Medicis. On the right fide of the king ſtands the Black prince. 
The princeſs holds with one hand the arm of the queen, and with the other the hand of her 
youngeſt brother. Behind the king appears the duke of Cornwall holding the ſtandard of the croſs) 
and a counſellor. Near the Black prince is a noble youth bearing on his hand a hawk, a mark of 
dignity, and engaged in converſation with an ancient nobleman. At the back of the queen is a 
lady of honour. By the noble youth above ſpoken of, is a commander putting back ſome company 
who are preſſing forward; by him are two warriors in diſcourſe, the firſt a lord Heriley taken 
from his monument in Berkley church, Glouceſterſhire. From amidſt the figures in. the 
back ground the ſtandard of the king is hoiſting. The Biſhop (whoſe dreſs is copied from 
a braſs plate in the Abbey church at St. Albans) is pointing out to the royal viſitors 
a regal monument. As that part of the monument we ſee is only the weſt end, but one lamp 
and a few of the tapers appear, which are kept continually burning in honor of the deceaſed. 
With the Biſhop ate the ſeveral religious, ſome bearing banners of God the Father holding the Cros, 
a Pope, St. Veronica; others carrying ſtatues of the apoſtles, one of the monks with a large triple 
croſs, ſeveral with tapers, and another reading in a miſſal; a ſmall crofs, incenſe pot, and a taper 
are borne by three children. Here is no regular proceſſion or religious ceremony obſerved, 
that part of the ſolemnity being ſuppoſed over when they arrived at the monument. The 
choral monks and children in the lower ſtalls are chanting an anthem on the occaſion, accom- 
panied by their biethren on muſical inſtruments in the gallery above. Theſe inſtruments are 
drawn from the crofier of #/ :/liam of Wykebam, in New College, Oxford: they conſiſt of an 
organ, a crewth or fiddle, a triangular inſtrument, a dulcimer, a trumpet, a pair of 
drums, a cittern, a large baſs trumpet, a ſmall pipe, a fackbut. The religious are of the 
Ciſtercian order. In the lore ground is a ſmall moſaic ſhrine filled with relics; in the open 
part at the top is the ſcull of a martyr'd biſhop, on a low ſcat before it lay the offerings of ſome 
noble ſoldier, his helmet, ſword, ſhield, gauntlet, ſpurs, a cup with riches and deeds of 
eſtates. The pavement is compoſed of moſaic in the center, ſurrounded by braſſes, and ſmall 
ornamented tiles. The ſcreen in the back ground forms the back of the high altar in the center 
is a large receſs hung with tapeſtry and paintings, and a chair of ſtate placed in it: through the 
door on the fide which is open are ſeen the ſtalls in the choir. In the gallery over the icreen 
appears the back part of the crucifix of the high altar; on it are placed crowns, and from the 
arch over it depends the myſtery of the Holy Ghoſt, encircled by a frame of ſtars and angels, 
the Manus Domini at the top. In this gallery is likewiſe a ttiumphal pinnacle with itatues 
banners, crowns, &c. a monk (having the care of the gallery) is putting ba-k the crowd 
from the fide galleries of the choir. By the entrance from the fide aile, againſt a pier, is hung 
the funeral trophies of ſome warrior. The vaultings or ambulatories are fill'd with people. 
In the diſtznce are ſeen painted windows, &c. | 


The Titie Page is compriſed of various ſubjects deſcriptive of this work from different cathedrals, 
&c. The deſign at one view, is an ancient altar- piece, the architecture of which is from Biſhop 
Audley sChapel, in Sa/ſbury Cathedral. On the ſpace where the title is wrote is to be perceived a 
defaced crucifix. The part below the title where the altar-table was originally placed, and the holy 
water ſtoup is part of the altar of St. Curbbert: the large pedeſtal and canopy part of the high altar, 
Both theſe altats are from the Abbey Church of St. Allans. The ſtatues on each fide the ſuppoſ-d 
crucifix are painted on an oak caſe, containing a large ancient map of the world; the imall 
ſubjects on each fide the altar table are painted, the one on the right ſide on the wall of an arch of 
a monument of Lady Fohun ; that on the left fide, on the wall of an arch of a monument of Dean 
Barew ; the ſame ſtatues in niches round the altar-piece, from Biſhop Mayo's tomb; the hel- 
met and ſhield, are hung up againſt ſeperate columns on each ſide the monument of Sir Richard 
Pembruge ; the Braſs, of which part is repreſented here, is that of Bithop Tr/:ic&. All theſe from 
Herejord Cathedral. The baff: relief on the altar ſtep is from St. Mary's Chapel in Lichfie/d 
Cathedral. The ſtatues of the Virgin and child, are over the gateway, entting St. A.zy's Col- 
lege, Wiucheſter ; the tiles on the pavement are from the cathedral there. Part of a ſtatue lying 
near the pavement, part of a window ſeen in the diſtance, and part of a monument viewed thry'the 
door way, (which is the weſt end of K. Jobn's monument, ) are in H#orceſter cathedral ; the painted 
figures in the above window from Wickham church, Kent. The three heads ſupporting the 
lower part of the altar piece, from a monument in Welis cathedral. The S2xon door way is 
from the outſide of Rumyjey church, in Hampſhire ; and the ſmall moſaic pavement laid near the 
ſtatue (already deſcribed) from Rocheſter cat:.edral. 
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Various Antiquities from WESTMINSTER-HALL, 
Drawn in Auguſt 178r, when the new Pavement was laid. 


| Figure 1. | 
THIS ſtatue was found under the old ſtairs leading into the Receipt of the 
Exchequer. It was broken into ſeveral pieces; the dotted lines ſhew the parts 
that were wanting. It was probably placed on the front of the hall among the 
other figures. 
| Fig. 2. 
The profile of the head, remarkable for the form of the helmet. 


Fig. 3. 

A column at the foot of the ſteps leading into the Receipt of the Exchequer, 
on which are the arms of John Stafford, who was lord-treaſurer from 1422 to 
1424, 1 Henry VI. to 1426, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury from 
1443 to 1458. 

| | „ 

Arms on the other ſide of the column belonging to Ralph lord Boteler of 

Sudley, who was conſtituted treaſurer of the Exchequer 21 Henry VI. 1443. 


Fig. 5. 

The motto round the column, iv @ mon Droit. 

| ; Fig. 6. 

This head is over the door leading into the Receipt of the Exchequer. The 
covering on the head appears to be the antient hood worn prior to caps or 
hats, which afterwards was flung over the ſhoulder, and ſtill makes part of the 
dreſs, when gowns are worn in our Univerſities, Inns of Court, and City Halls. 
Under it is this inſcription ; 

Ingradiens Jani, rediture 
Si emulus Ar gi 
alluding to the vigilance and circumſpection requiſite in the Officers of the 
Exchequer. 


Fig. 7. 

This buſt was placed on the right ſide of the above door entering the Ex- 
chequer, but has lately been taken away. It repreſents an Officer of the Ex- 
chequer, loaded with money- bags, and ſealed warrants, 

Fig 12 

This buſt was on the left ſide of the above door on entering the Exchequer, 

hut it was intirely demoliſhed in taking down with the other. 


— — * 


A TRUCIFIX on the outſide Wall of the South Croſs-Aile of 
RUMSEY CHURCH, near Southampton, 
Drawn in September 1781. 


PHIS ſpacious antient building bears various evidences both within and 
without of the period in which it was erected, which was the middle of the 
tenth century. Though the outſide of the north tranſept exhibits many evi- 
dent marks of the bullets ſhot from Cromwells cannon, who it is ſaid intended 
to demoliſh the whole building, yet the crucifix eſcaped them, and ſtill remains. 
The part where it appears is walled off for a ſmall private burying-ground for 
poor ſtrangers, which makes it very rarely ſeen, except by thoſe whoſe curio- 
tity or devotion leads them to it. 

Near this figure on the right is a fine Saxon ornamented door-way leading 
formerly into the ſouth aiſle, but now ſhut up.—On the left fide of the image 
is a ſmall nich or receſs in the wall, with a funnel or chimney at top, commu- 
nicating with the three ſmall holes above. This receſs was originally cloſed by 
a door, as appears from the remains of the hinges, and place for a lock ſtill vi- 
ſible, but for what purpoſe is at preſent hard to ſay. 
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The Statues round the Weſt Window of CROYLAND Abbey, Lincolnſhire. 


THESE ſtatues are placed in very rich niches, with a variety of ornaments 
round them; they are all finely executed, and are nearly as large as the life. 
The ſtatue in the centre in the firſt line is St. Peter, having in his hands the 
globe and keys, as ſole director in this world, and by his means gaining admit- 
tance into heaven. 

The firſt ſtatue on his right is St. Paul, having in his hand a ſword, he being 
beheaded with one at the ſame time St. Peter was crucified with his head down- 
wards in the Via Oſtienſis at Rome. 

The ſecond ſtatue. is St. Thomas, having in his hand a ſpear, wherewith he 
was run through the body by the prieſts belonging to a heathen temple in Cala- 
mata in India, while he was preaching in it. 

The third ſtatue is St. Philip, having in his hand a croſs, he being crucified 
in the city of Hierapolis in Scythia. 

Of the fourth ftatue no judgment can be formed, there being in his hands no 
attribute to diſtinguiſh him. 

On the left-hand of st. Peter is a blank ſpace, the niches with their figures 
being entirely broken away ; the two' — ſtatues in this line appear to be 
two ſaints. 

The firſt ſtatue in the ſecond line is of ſome Saxon king, by the inſignia of 
the radiated crown, ſword, globe, &c. 

The ſecond ſtatue, a ſaint. 

The third ſtatue (in the ſame line) is St. Guthlac, patron of this abber, 
known by his having the whip in his hand; alluding to the ſevere pennance 
which he uſed to inflict on himſelf. 

The fourth ſtatue is king Ethelbald, the founder of the abbey : : its bearing 
ſo great a reſemblance to the figure of him (which is univerſally allowed) on 
Crowland Bridge, warrants this ſuggeſtion. 

The firſt ſtatue in the third line (though headleſs) appears to be ſome abbot. 

The ſecond ſtatue is an armed knight, or not unlikely a king, from the crown 
on the helmet, which helmet is of an uncommon form. 

The third ftatue (in the ſame line) appearing a female, may, from the circum- 
ſtance of her holding a croſs in one hand, and pointing to it with the other, be 


St. Helena, the mother of Conſtantine, who found the croſs (whereon our Sa- 
viour was crucified) on Mount Calvary. 


The fourth ftatue 1s an abbot. 

The firſt ſtatue in the fourth line is an abbot. 

The ſecond ſtatue is of ſome queen. It is not unlikely theſe two laſt may 
repreſent queen Emma, mother to Edward the Confeſſor, and Ingulphus, abbot 
of this abbey, he being patronized by that queen. 

The third ftatue (in the fame line) is an armed knight, whoſe helmet is of 
the ſame faſhion as the other armed ſtatue above, le has in his hands a very 
antient battle-axe, and between his legs a beaſt. There is an animal of the 
ſame kind on the top of the buttreſs in the middle of this weſt front of the abbey. 


The Statues and Baſs Reliefs round the Weſt Door of CROYLAND Abbey. 


THESE ſeveral ſtatues are ſo defaced, that it cannot be judged for whom 
they were deſigned, except the ſtanding figure, which appears like ſome Corde- 
lier, from the badge of the order ronnd his waiſt. 

The baſs reliefs repreſent the life, miracles, and death of St. Guthlac. 

It is great pity that theſe ſtatues are left thus neglected and expoſed to the 
daily depredations of time and accident: and indeed the whole front is at pre- 
ſent in a very ruinous ſtate, and muſt ſoon fall. 


The Statue of King ETHE L BALD, 

ſeated on one of the wings of CrRoyLaND Bridge. 
NOTWITHSTANDING this figure is much defaccd, there yet 2ppear on the 
head the remains of a crown; in one hand a globe, and the other probably once 
held a ſceptre. By the vulgar here it is termed Oliver Cromwell, with a penny 
loaf in his hand : the ravages of that uſurper being remembered when the bene- 
factioas and name of the Saxon monarch are forgotten. 


[All theſe were drawn in September 1780.] 


11 


* The Iead of King HENRY the Third, 
from a carving in oak, of which the engraving is half the ſize. 


THE countenance very much reſembles that on his tomb in Weſtminſter 
Abbey; the hair of this is more curled; the beard, which in the other is more 
cloſe, is here divided. 

This head was originally placed in BARNWELL church, near Oundle, in North- 
amptonſhire, probably at the ſpringing of ſome arch, or at the head of a cluſter 
of -columns ; from whence having fallen, it was then put in a frame, and hung 
up againſt the wall. 

About forty years ago, when the church was repaired, this head was thrown 
aſide, and taken away with other lumber by the carpenter employed in the re- 
pairs; from whence it paſſed into other hands, and is now in the poſſeſſion of 
the honourable Horace Walpole. 

An addition of modern work is made to the upper part, as may be ſeen in the 
engraving ; on which are cut the letters H. R. and the figures 12. 111. 16. in- 
tended for © Henricus Rex III. 1216,” being the year in which he began his reign. 


Drawn in September 1780, 
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For the Illuſtration of the Engravings of the Hiſtories wrought in Sculpture on 
the Freeze in the Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor, as well thoſe that are to fol- 


low, as the ſeregoing, the Publiſher has thought proper to inſert the following 
Account, with which he has been favoured by John Sidney Hawkins, E/q. 


AMONG the many curioſities of various kinds, which a ſtranger is ſhewn 
who viſits the Abbey Church of Veſiminſter, it is no wonder, that, being con- 
founded with the variety of objects, he ſhould pay ſmall attention to, or paſs 
negligently over ſome, which, on account of their great antiquity and intrinſic 
excellence, are well worthy his careful inſpection; but that ſuch ſhould eſcape, 
or not attract the notice of the lovers of, and reſearchers after the venerable 
remains of antiquity diſperſed over this kingdom, is ſomewhat extraordinary. 
This ſeems, however, to have been the caſe with ſome of the ornaments of 
that venerable pile, and in particular with the ſculptures on the freeze of the 
ſkreen in the Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor erected againſt the back of the 
altar. The following account is therefore exhibited, with a view not only to 
recommend them to the obſervation of the curious, but to point out, from 
ſome of the earlieſt and others of our hiſtorians, the ſeveral hiſtorical events 
to which they reſpectively refer. But before we enter on our intended ſubject, 
it may not be improper to give the following brief relation reſpeCting the erec- 
tion of this chapel, which at the ſame time will very nearly aſcertain the pre- 
ciſe age of the ſculptures in queſtion. 

We learn then that the whole building of Veminſter Abbey being at that 
time much decayed, king Henry III. in the year 1220, determined to pull 
down and rebuild a part of it on the old foundation, and to repair the reſt : 
he further entertained a deſign of erecting a new ſhrine +, with a chapel, to 
the memory of Edward the Confeſſor, who having died in 1065, had been ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander III. in 1163. Edward the Confeſſor on his death 
had been interred in VMęiminſter Abbey, and very probably at the foot of the 
high altar (which, as it is ſuppoſed, ſtood then on a ſpot but a few yards 
weſtward of the preſent ſteps to Henry the Seventh's Chapel.) The ſhape of 
the Abbey is preſumed to have been originally a Greek croſs , though ſince, by 
a very conſiderable addition made to the weſt end by abbot Jip in the latter 
end of the reign of king Henry VII. or in the beginning of that of Henry 
VIII. converted into a Latin one. The choir occupied one fourth, that is to 
ſay, the eaſtern end of the croſs; and is conjectured, from a compariſon of 
this with other ancient cathedrals in this kingdom, to have extended no fur- 
ther than the ſept, or tranſverſe bar (if we may ſo term it) formed by the north 
and ſouth croſs; in ſhort, ſo as to have left a clear paſſage, uninterrupted by the 
choir, from the one to the other of theſe croſſes F. 

To carry into execution his deſign of erecting a ſhrine and chapel to St. Ed- 
ward, and in order that they might be as near the place of his interment as 
poſſible, the king found it neceflary to remove the choir and the high altar fo 
much nearer the weſt end of the church as would leave a ſufficient ſpace to 
erect, to the eaſt of them, the intended chapel. This was accordingly done, 
and will account for the manner in which the choir now ſtands, and for its in- 
tercepting, as it does, the paſſage from the north to the ſouth croſs. The ſhrine 
and chapel were likewiſe completed, and the body of the ſaint depoſited therein 
on the thirteenth of October 1269 (when divine ſervice, for the firſt time after 
its repair by Henry III. was performed in the Abbey ||) the king and the prin- 
cipal noblemen of his court themſelves aſſiſting to place it in the ſhrine. 

Eeſides theſe honours conferred on his memory, the king was deſirous of 
tranſmitting to poſterity the ſeveral events of the Confeſſor's life; and with that 
intention erected, againſt the back of the preſent altar, a ſkreen with a freeze 
thereon, containing baſs reliefs in which they are repreſented. Theſe ſculptures 
are in number fourteen, inſerted in as many compartments, and appear from 


* Keeper's Monumenta Weſtmonaſterienſia, p. 1 t. 

+ Kzeepe informs us, that a ſhrine had been erected to his memory (ia conſequence of the miracles wrought at the Con- 
feflor's tomb) by Nlliam the Conqueror, over the place of Edward's interment ; and that Henry II. in 1163, added to 
the former a much more magnificent and coſtly one, on occaſion of the Saint's canonization by pope Alexender III. and 
ſays, that both thete ſhrines were made a part of that erected by Henry III. See Keepe's Mon. Weſt. p. 136, 137. 

t The form of a Greek croſs will be beſt conceived by ſuppoſing two bars or ſticks of equal length laid at right angles 
croſs the centre of each other. & Latin croſs is one where the ſtem is longer than the tranſverſe bar; in ſhort, reſem- 
bling thoſe which we ſec in paintings and other repreſentations of the Crucifixion, The old Cathedral of St. Pau! was 
very nearly of the form of a Greek croſs. See the plan thereof in Dugdate's Hiſt, of St. Paul's, p. 161; and ſo the Ca- 
thedral at York appears to be. See the plan in the Hiſt, of Canterbury and York Cathedrals. Lond. 1755, p. 120. In 
further confirmation of the conjecture advanced in the text, the following circumſtance is adduced. Againſt the chapel of 
Henry V. which is only parted from that of Edward the Confeſſor by a ſkreen, are erected two towers with niches in them 
containing ftatues : two of theſe ſtatues (ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor and Henry III.) are repreſented 
as holding in their hands each a model of a building (conjectured to be intended for Wifminfler Abbey) the form of 
which, in both inſtances, very nearly reſembles a Greet crots. 

$ This was the caſe with old St. Paul's. See Dzgd. Hiſt. of St. Pax?s, p. 167, and is ill in Ti Cathedral, as ap- 
pears from the plan thereof before referred ro, 

j W7dnorc's Hiſt. of ,. Abbey, p. 53, from Thomas IF;kes, 
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the above account to be upwards of five hundred years old: they do not occur 
in chronological order; the reafon for which latter circumſtance is ſuppoſed to 
have been, that the compartments, in which they were to be inſerted, not being 
preciſely of the ſame ſize, it became neceſſary for the artiſt who carved them to 
accommodate himſelf to them, by diſpoſing the ſeveral hiſtories in the manner in 
which they now appear. 

The plate which accompanies this paper 1s engraven (as the ſubſequent ones 
will likewiſe be) from a drawing purpolely taken and finiſhed on the ſpot, and 
contains a faithful repreſentation of the three firſt of them, with this variation 


only, that the compartments (and conſequently the figures) are reduced to about 


one fourth of the ſize of the original carvings; the reſt of them it is propoſed 
to publiſh (of the ſame ſize with the preſent) in ſucceſſion, taking them in the 
order in which they occur, beginning from the ſouth end of the ſkreen at the 
back of the altar, on which they are placed. 

" "= compartment, Ne I. is ſuppoſed to be the adjudication of queen Emma: 
concerning which the following facts are related. Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury 
having exhibited a charge againſt queen Emma, containing the following accuſa- 
tions, viz. that ſhe conſented to marry king Canute, the enemy of the kingdom; 
that ſhe gave no aſſiſtance to her ſons [A/fred and Edward the Confeſſor] while in 
exile, that ſhe conſented to the death of her fon Afred, and endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy her ſon Edward; and finally that ſhe held an infamous commerce with Al- 
win biſhop of Vincbeſter, the queen was cloſely confined, as ſome ſay, in priſon at 
IWinchefter (to which priſon the biſhop was on the ſame account committed) or, ac- 
cording to others, in the Abbey of Farwell, and a council was held for her trial, 
which it is preſumed this plate repreſents. The figure in the centre 1s conjectured 
to be the queen; that on her right hand may probably be the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, her accuſer. Whether that on her left may not be intended for the 
archbiſhop of York, may be doubted; for; as the original figure is mutilated, 
wanting the head, which alone could determine it, we have nothing left but to 
conjecture, though, as the ſpace made by the want of the head is not. of ſuch, 
a form as to lead us to imagine that there originally was a mitre upon it, it is 
thought to have been intended for ſome one other of the dignified clergy, and 
perhaps (to hazard a ſurmiſe) for the prior of Farwell Abbey, who, if we may 
credit the aſſertion, that ſhe was confined in that abbey, may be conſidered as 
her gaoler. As to the other figures, thoſe on the queen's right may be defigned 
for others of the clergy; and thoſe on her left hand for the barons and other no- 
blemen, who it is very likely were preſent at her trial or examination, 

The iſſue of this council was a ſentence, that the queen ſhould clear her- 
ſelf of the charge, as ſhe had offered to do, by the fiery ordeal, a ji trial, 
which was this: a certain number of plough-ſhares, red-hot, were placed at un- 
equal diſtances, and the offender was to walk over them bare-footed and blind- 
fold: if he eſcaped without injury from them, he was judged innocent; but if 
he did not, but on the contrary was burnt by them, he was condemned as guil- 
tv, and without further trial ſuffered the puniſhment of his crime. This ſe- 


vere trial. did queen Emma undergo, and receiving no hurt from it, was con- 


cluded innocent of the crimes laid to her charge; and in conſequence of ſuch 
2 acquittal, was reſtored to her former eſtate and dignity &. 

N* II. is imagined to repreſent the birth of king Edward the Contr, which 
Bappenet at hip i in Oxfordſhire t. 

Ne III. appears to be the ceremony of his coronation, which was performed 
in miner Abbey with great ſolemnity on Ea/ter day 1043 f. The figure on 
the king's right hand, one of the two repreſented as placing the crown on his 
head, 1s preſumed to be the- archbiſhop of Canterbury; the other on the left, 
employed in the ſame manner, it ſeems pretty clear, from his not having a mi- 
tre on his head, cannot be intended for the archbiſhop of York; but whether, 
noryithitanding the affertion in a former note, viz. that the king was crowned by 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, it may not from his dreſs be conjectured 
to he the abbot of Feftmin/ter (who, as being abbot of, and as ſuch preſiding 
over-the church in which the ceremony was performed, might very probably 
athiſt in it) is ſubmitted to the judgment of the reader. 


* See a further account of this event in Johannis Brompton Chronicon, publiſhed among the Decem Scriptores Hiſtori 
Auglicanæ by Sir Roger T-wyſden, vol. I. col. 941. See likewiſe Rapin, vol. I. p. 131. Holinſhed Hiſt. of England, vol. I. 
p- 269. Baker's Chronicle, p- 18, where, from Matthew of Weftminfter, it is ſaid, there were nine plough thaiez. This 
fact is by Rapin loc. ſupra cit. placed i in the year 1043, and by Baker in 1042. 

+ Stoob Chronicle, edit. 1631, p. 94. Gaker's Chron. p. 18, in which latter place it is ſaid, that Edward the Con- 
feſſur was crowned in the year 1042, being then of the age of forty years; ſo that he muſt have been born in 1002. 

See Job. Brompton Chron. ubi ſupra col. 937, where we are told, that Edward the Confeſſor was crowned by 

Eadſius archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Alfric archbiſhop of York, at We/tminfter, or, according to ſome, at Winchefter, 
Sizzeon of Durham, in his hiſtory, inferred among the Decem Seriptores, vol. I. p. 179, ſays it was at the latter of theſe 
places; but the general opinion ſeems to be, that it was performed at Weſtminſter. 
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For the following Paper, tending to explain the Plate of the Entrance from the Co 
ters into the Chapter bouſe at Weſtminſter, the Editor is obliged to John Sidney 
Hawkins, E/q. to whom be bas been indebted on a former Occaſion. 


THE plate which accompanies this paper, is an exact repreſentation, from 
a drawing made and finithed on the ſpot, of the entrance from the Cloyſters 
into the Chapter-houſe belonging to the Abbey Church of Weftminhter. With 
reſpect to the ſubject of this plate, little can be ſaid that does not equally relate 
to the building to which it leads; and as the hiſtory of the latter ſeems therefore 
ſo neceſſarily connected with our preſent ſubject, any further apology for its in- 
ſertion will, it is hoped, be deemed needleſs. 

The obſcurity however of the ſituation of the Chapter-houſe, which may be 
reaſonably imagined to have been the cauſe that fo little attention has hitherto 
been ſhewn it, ſeems neceſſarily to require, that, previous to our entering on its. 
hiſtory, ſuch a deſcription of the building ſhould be given as may enable any 
ſtranger, whoſe curioſity may induce him to pay it a viſit, readily to find it. 

The Chapter-houſe then is a ſtone building of an octagonal form, erected on 
a ſpot adjoining to the preſent entrance to the Poets Corner, and is viſible on the 
left-hand in the way from Old Palace Yard to that door of the Abbey ; but the 
only entrance to it is from the eaſt cloyſter, which is with great accuracy repre- 
tented in this plate. TR” 

It has been related in a former part of this work *, that in the year 1220 
the whole fabric of the Abbey Church at Fe/minfter being much out of repair, 
king Henry III. formed a reſolution of rebuilding part of it on the old founda- 
tion, and repairing the reſt. This his benevolent intention was, it ſeems, not 
wholly confined to that edifice, but extended itſelf to the adjacent buildings be- 
longing to the abbot and monks ; and he had already made ſome progreſs in his 
intended repair of the abbey, when his attention was attracted by. another object, 
the providing for them a Chapter-houſe. 

Whether previous to this time the monks were in poſſeſſion of any edifice pe- 
culiarly appropriated to that uſe or not, does not appear; but it is ſcarcely to be 
imagined, that ſo neceſſary a requiſite in a monaſtical eſtabliſhment ſhould, till 
that time, have been wanting ; and the more probable conjecture ſeems therefore 
to be, that, as their principal building, the abbey itſelf, was in ſo great a ſtate 
of decay, as it appears to have been, their then chapter-houſe, which we may 
reaſonably conclude to have been nearly coeval with that fabric, might have been 
{0 ruinous, as to render it abſolutely neceſſary that it ſhould be wholly taken 
down and rebuilt. 

Be this as it may, we are told that in 1250 + king Henry III. with the ſame 
liberal ſpirit by which he was actuated during the execution of his whole defign, 
erected for the uſe of the abbot and monks the preſent building, which is termed 
by one author 1 an incomparable edifice, and which, though intended for the 
accommodation of not ſo many as one hundred perſons 5, is ſufficiently capaci- 
ous to contain, as it has formerly done, all the ſeveral members of the Houſe of 
Commons, which then amounted, as it is imagined, to near five times that 
number. 

Previous to the time of king Henry III. the parliament is preſumed to have 
conſiſted ſolely of the king and his barons, and not of any repreſentatives for the 
Commons of this kingdom: theſe latter ſeem to have been firſt admitted at a 
parliament holden by that king at Oxford in the year 1258 ||, and have ever ſince 
been conſidered as an effential brauch of the legiſlature of this kingdom. For 


* Page 6, | + Widmore's Hiſt. of W:fim. Abbey, p. 61, from Matthew of Weftminſter. 

t Matthew of Wiflminſler, as cited by Widmore, ubi ſupra. f 

$ The number of monks of which the foundation in Wefminffer Abbey confiſted, does not appear to have been vni ; 
formly the ſame. In 958 they were twelve in number. See Tanner Notitia Mon. p. 292 (from Leland's Coll. vol. II. p. 
250); in 1256 the full number was eighty. See Widmore's Hiſt. of Wifm Abbey, p. 17; and at the diſſolution in the 


time of Henry III. the monaſtery was ſurrendered to the king by the abbot and ſeventeen monks. See Tanner: Notitia 
Mon. ubi ſupra. 


| Britiſh Chronologiſt, vol. I. p. 40. 
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ſome time after this, it appears, that the barons and commons, or, as we ſhould 


now term them, the two Houſes of Parliament, continued to fit together „ and 
thereby conſtituted in fact but one houſe, of which the king was the head; but 
in the fiftieth year of the reign of king Edward III. which was the year 1377 f, 
the two Houſes divided, and the abbot of We/ftminfier having, in conſideration of 
an engagement, ſtipulating that it ſhould be repaired by the crown , agreed 
with the king to permit the Houſe of Commons, when the parliament ſhould 
be holden at Fefminfler, to fit in the Chapter-houſe, they in conſequence there- 
of removed to that edifice . Here they continued to fit till the firſt year of the 
reign of king Edvard VI. that is to ſay, the year of our Lord 1547, when the 
king, under a ſtatute paſſed that year, becoming entitled to all free chapels, and 
amongſt others to that of St. Stephen, Neiminſter, this latter fabric was aſſigned 
for the ſitting of the Commons |], and they continue to fit there to this day. 

But notwithſtanding the removal of the Commons thence, which one would 
naturally conclude would have been followed by the reſtitution of it to its origi- 
nal purpoſe, the Chapter-houſe ſtill continues appropriated to the uſe of the pub- 
lic, and is at this time a repoſitory for public records; and for the reception of 
theſe and a variety of charters, grants, letters patent, and other written evidences, 
it has been fitted up with preſſes and other conveniences. 

It may be aſked, what reaſon can be aſſigned why the Chapter-houſe, when 
the Houſe of Commons quitted it, was not reſtored to its original owners? To 
this it may be anſwered, that the king, conceiving it a proper repoſitory for re- 
cords, might perhaps wiſh to make uſe of it for that purpoſe ; and that the then 
dean and chapter (who, while it was in the poſſeſſion of the crown, appear to 
have been exonerated from the expence of keeping it in repair) might for that 
reaſon acquieſce in the king's ſtill continuing in the occupation of it. 

As a chapter-houſe appears to have been a building indifpenſably neceſſary to 
a monaſtic foundation, it may reaſonably here be enquired when theirs was, as 
we have before related, given up by them to the crown ; what expedient the 
monks put in practice to furniſh themſelves with another building for the diſ- 
patch of that buſineſs for which a chapter-houſe is calculated. To ſupply the 
loſs therefore which, by this conceſſion, they had ſuſtained, it is not impoſſible 
that king Edward III. in whoſe reign the Chapter-houſe was yielded up by the 
abbot and monks for the uſe of the Houſe of Commons, might in lieu thereof 
grant to them the preſent Jerz/alem Chamber; and the rather, as ar this day 
the dean and chapter continue to occupy and uſe this latter edifice as a chapter- 
houſe *. 

| Though 


* Sir Edward Coke's Fourth Inſtitute, p. 2. 

+ Maitland's Hiſt. - 22 edit. 1756, p. 281. 

$ Sir Cbriſtopber Wren's ** Account of the church of St Peter in Neffmiaſfer and of the repairs, in a letter to the lord 
biſhop of Rochefter,” inſerted ; in #7er's Parentalia, and alſo in W:dmore's Hiſt, of Wefim. Abbey, p. 48. Sir Chriftopher 
Wren is the only perſon who mentions this condition, and he does it in ſo vague a manner, as to leave it uncertain whether 
the crown were at that time to put the Chapter · houſe in repair (which, if we underſtand the paſſage in this manner, we 
muſt ſuppoſe it then very much wanted) or to keep it in conſtant repair, by expending on it ſuch ſums from time to time as 
ſhould be neceſſary for that purpoſe. Sir Chriſtopher Wren had been employed in 1713 by the then dean and chapter to 
ſurvey and repair the Abbey and the adjacent buildings; and the above letter contains an account of the ſtate in which 
he found them, and alſo of the repairs which upon ſuch ſurvey appeared to him neceſſary, His words, in the paſſage above 
referred to, are as follow; ¶ The abbot lent it [the Chapter-houſe] to the king, upon condition that the crown ſhould 
6 —_— it, which, though i it be now uſed for records, I have lately done.” Of late it has been repaired by the Board 
„ of Works.” 

$ Sir Rat. Cole Fourth laſtiture, pag. 2 and 225. Strype's Stowv, book VI. pag. 54. 

Cote Fourth Inſtitute, p. 255. Strype's Stony in loco ſupra cit, 

** In Mr. Hao Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. 10, are two extracts from a record in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of king III. containing directions from the king to Edward de Weſtminfler for procuring to be painted in the 
Tower and at Weftminfler in a low chamber in the garden, near what is termed in the writ the King's Jewry [fo called as 
the ſame ingenidus per ſon imagities, as being an exchequer or treaſury erected by king Henry III. for receiving the fums 
exaced by him from the Jews for carrying on the war with France] a repreſentation of the ſiege of Antioch (which in the 
year tog, in the courſe of the Cruſade, had been taken by the Chrifians from the Turks) ; and this latter room the king 
thereby orders ſh uld-thenceforward, be called the Autioch Chamber, the origin probably, as Mr. Walpole concludes, of what 
is ——— Feruſalem Chamber. The words of the record as being fill more particular, it has been judged neceſſary 
20 | 

* Clauf. A“. 35 Her. 1 'Mandatum ef Edwards de N. quod depingi faciat biſtoriam Antioch, in camers 
2 . ſicut ei dicet..7bomas Eſpernir, et cuſtum, quod ad hoc poſuerit, rex ei faciet allocari, Teſte rege 
2 ap data, V. die Fai, 

© Ibidem m. 10. Mandatum eſt Edwarde de W Am. quod Judaiſium regis apud M gm. et magnum cellarium vinorum 
* regis lambruſcari, et baſſam cameram in gardino regis, et parvam turellam ultra capellum ibidem depingi, et in eadem 
8 | => ag unum caminum fieri faciat, quam quidem cameram Antioch volumus appellari.“ 
the circumſtances above-mentioned we may collect, that the Feru/alem Chamber in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of king Henry III. i. e. the year of our Lord 1251, was in the poſſeſſion of the crowu. In the year 1412-3 we find 
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Though a building of conſiderable magnitude, it ſeems in all its parts to have 
been fo well conſtructed, as to need very little affiſtance from other ſupports than 
its own walls and buttreſſes ; and the roof, which we may conclude to have 
been of ſtone and covered with lead, had no other additional ſupport than a ſin- 
gle pillar placed in the centre of the building. From the top of this pillar 
iprang the arches of the roof, one fide of the arch reſting on the pillar, the 
other on the wall of the building, as is evident from ſome ſmall remains of the 
arches, which are ſtill to be ſeen ; but the original roof has been entirely re- 
moved, inſtead of which a flooring of boards has been laid, which reſts on the 
top of the pillar above-mentioned ; and above that, is erected a new roof; by 
which contrivance an additional room between this new flooring and the .roof is 
procured, 

In each face of this building appear to have been originally magnificently large 
windows, which, it is imagined (as in all probability was the caſe) conſiſted of 
painted glaſs; but theſe have been all taken out and ſmaller windows inſerted, 
Under the place where the original windows were, are ſtill remaining traces of 
the ſeveral ſtalls for the monks, which were erected all round the building, but 
which however are at preſent nearly concealed by preffes for records. 

With reſpect to this entrance, it is to be remarked, that it conſiſts of two Go- 
chic arches inſerted within a larger one; whence it appears, that there were in fact 
two entrances, one through each of the ſmaller arches, though one of them is 
now filled up. Of this method of building, inſtances might be produced from 
other Gothic erections in this kingdom; and, to point out one in particular, the 
Chapter-houſe belonging to the cathedral at Tor-, has, like this, a double en- 
trance f. 

In the centre between the tops of the two ſmaller arches, is ſtill remaining a 
bracket, on which, as it is preſumed, was originally placed a ſtatue; the traces 
of which might poſſibly have ſtill been viſible on the wall, had it not been for a 
monumental inſcription erected in the year 1729, which is likewiſe given in the 
plate; and over the crowns of the two ſmaller arches have been likewiſe two fi- 
gures ſtanding on brackets : that over the arch which is now filled up, is almoſt 


totally deſtroyed, little more than the bracket, on which it was placed, at this 


time remaining : of the other, the head and part of the arms only are deficient. 
The ornaments juſt within the extremity of the larger arch, conſiſt of a num- 
ber of figures of men placed one over another; and, amongſt the reſt, one 
which, from the ſingularity of the attitude in which he is repreſented, ſeems to 
deſerve particular attention. This figure is the ſecond from the crown of the 
arch on the left fide f. He is fitting with his right leg placed over his left knee, 
and his right hand ſtrokes down a very buſhy beard, which reaches almoſt to his 
knees. For whom theſe ſeveral figures were intended, is a queſtion which, per- 
haps at this diſtance of time, it would be no eaſy undertaking to determine. One 
might be led, from two figures, one on each fide of the arch, with harps, to 
conjecture, that theſe two were meant for king David, and the others for the 
kings of 1/rael in ſucceſſion $; but, ſhould that be thought to want ſufficient 
| | foundation, 


that it was in that of rhe abbot ; for ve are told that on the twentieth of March, in that year king Henry IV. being taken 
ill while at his devotions in the Abbey, was carried into the Feru/alem Chamber (a large room belonging to the abbot's 
houſe, and which {till bears the name) where he died. See Mam. Hiſt. of 1:/minffer Abbey, p. 110. Some grant of 
it from the king to the abbot and monks muſt therefore have been made between the years 1251 and 1412-13; and it 
ſeems much more probable that it ſhould have been in 1377, when they ſurrendered their Chapter-houſe to the king, 
than at any other time. 

* Theſe buttreſſes, from ſome of them which are ſtill remaining, though filled up with brick, appear to have been 
of a very ſingular conſtruction, Inſtead of being in contact with the building all the way down, they were only 
joined to it at the top, and the feet of them were ſo much extended from the building, as to permit a paſſage between 
them and it, 

+ Sce an internal perſpective view of the Chapter-houſe at Tort in the Hiſt, of Canterbury and York Cathedrals, Lond. 
1756, p- bs, which will give any one a complete idea of the manner in which the inſide of the Chapter-houſe at aß 
minſter originally appeared. The north entrance of Wefmin/tcr Abbey will afford no fewer than three inſtances of double 
entrances nearly ſimilar to this, though ſome of them are filled up, and the common entrance into the lobby of the Houſe 
of Commons will furniſh a fourth. 5 , 

t In this mode of computation, the practice of the Herald: is followed, who, with great propriety, in dividing a ſhield 
into the dexter and finiſter ũdes, regard only the real ſituation of the ſhield, and conſequently determine that to be the 
_ which appears to any one who looks at it to be the liniſter, and call that the bniſter which ſcems to be the dex- 
ter fide. 

It muſt here be remarked, that the three loweſt figures are preciſely the ſame on both ſides of the arch, a 8 2 


10 1 


foundation, the very ſingular attitude in which ſome of them, particularly that 
above-mentioned, are placed, might furniſh a ground for ſurmiſing, that they 
have reference to ſome legend, perhaps, at that time well known; and it is not 
impoſſible that the figure above pointed out might have been intended for St. Ni- 


cepborus a, whole hiſtory is thus related. 


St. Nicephorus was a perſon of the moſt eminent virtue of any of his time, 
but having the misfortune to want that great ornament of the face (as he ap- 
pears to have thought it) a beard, he fell into a deep melancholy. The Devil 
taking advantage of this circumſtance, promiſed to remove the cauſe of this un- 
eaſineſs, upon condition that the ſaint ſhould yield to his ſuggeſtions. This, 
notwithſtanding his earneſt deſire for this ornament, the latter firmly refuſed, 
declaring, that he had rather forego all hopes of the accompliſhment of his wiſh, 
than purchaſe its completion at ſo dear a rate; and at the ſame time, to con- 
vince the Devil of the firmneſs of his reſolution, laying hold of the ſmall quan- 
tity of down which he had or. his chin, he endeavoured to pull it off; when, 
as the ſtory ſays, the down, inſtead of quitting his chin, became immediately 
elaſtic, and ſtretched to a conſiderable length; and the faint finding it fo well in- 
clined, never deſiſted from pulling his beard till he had by degrees made it ſo 
long as to reach down to his feet f. 

From this entrance we are conducted through a ſhort paſſage (which originally, 
though one ſide of it is now filled up, was a double cloyſter divided by a row of 
Gothic arches, and correſponded with the two ſmaller arches of the entrance) into 
a kind of veſtivule, in which is a flight of ſeveral ſteps. By aſcending theſe, 
we arrive at the actual door of the building, over which is a Gothic arch of the 
fame magnitude, but not nearly ſo rich, as that over the entrance from the cloiſters. 

Juſt within the door (Which is here repreſented as open) on the left hand is 
another door and a ſtair-caſe leading to the library belonging to the dean and 
chapter. This library was founded by archbiſhop ##ams, who was dean of 
Weftminfier in the time of king James I. and did contain, befides ſome valuable 
books which are (till remaining, ſeveral original manuſcripts, to the number of 
two hundred and thirty, of conſiderable antiquity. - A catalogue of them, as 
they were about the year x697, is inſerted in the Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angie 
et Hibernie ; but unfortunately ſince that time all but thirty-eight of them pe- 
riſhed by a caſual fire which bappened there. This library has been lately con- 
fiderably augmented by the addition of the books of Dr. Pearce, the late biſhop 
of Rocheſter, which he by his will bequeathed to it. 


| fance which might lead one to think, that two repreſentations of the ſame figures was intended, were it not that the 


fourth and all thoſe above are on the right ſide different from thoſe on the left; and it may be hence objected to the con- 
jecture advanced in the text, that on that account it is more probable that it was intended, that one fide of the arch 
ſhould repreſent the kings of Fact, and the other thoſe of Juda, the kings of both having had in common for their an- 
ceſtors Jeſſe, David, and Solomon, This objection, it muſt be confeſſed, has conſiderable force, but the ſuppoſition in the 
text, it is apprehended, may be ſupported by the following fact. In a book entitled, A Booke of Chriſtian Prayers, 
collected out of the ancient writers, an the beſt learned in our time,” Lond. 1590, 4to. is a frontiſpiece round the 
title containing ſeveral figures. At the bottom is a cumbent figure with the name Fefe written upon it; and from the 
loins of this figure ſprings a tree, the branches of which extend up the ſides to the top, in a ſerpentine direction. On 
the branches of this tree are placed figures, fix on each ſide, with their names againſt them: on one fide are David, Solo- 
mon, Rehoboam, Abiam, Aſa, aud Fehoſaphat ; and on the other Foram, Aſias, Foatham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manaſſes. 
Now it is obſervable, that though Joram was the immediate deſcendant of Fehoſaphat, and not of Jed, yet the branch 
on which he is placed ſprings from the loins of Fee, and is not at all connected with the figure of Feboſaphar. Whether 
therefore the ſame method may not have been followed in the caſe now before us, is left to the deciſion of abler judges. 
Beſides the figures above enumerated, in the centre of the top of this frontiſpiece is a figure of the Virgin and Child: 
this circumitance may perhaps go a great way towards deciding what the figure, which is now broken away, originally was, 
and at the fame time account for its deſtruction. The ſtatue now wanting, there is reaſon, it is preſumed, from that laſt 
above-deſcribed to conclude, might have been that of the Virgin and Child; the fituation of which, with reſpect to the 
reſt, would have been very nearly the ſame with the figure in this frontiſpiece ; and the two figures ſtil! remaining, and 
which appear to be thofe of angels, will, it is imagined, add weight to this conjecture. With the Roman Catholics, 
it is well known that the Virgin Mary is held in higher veneration than by. the Proteſtants ; and the zeal of the former 
has, in many inſlances in this kingdom, induced them to ered images to her honour. The perſons concerned in the re- 
formation in the reign of king Henry VIII. were Proteſtants, and regarding every image erected by the Roman Catholics 
as ſuperſtitious and idolatrous, they demoliſhed without exception all ſuch as came in their way, and this ſtatue might 
unfortunately have been of the number: but if by great good fortune this figure eſcaped the general demolition of that 
time, it is highly probable, that, in the rebellion in the time of king Charles I. it fell a ſacrifice to the fury of thoſe per - 
ſons, the marks of whole zeal, as they would term it, in the demolition of ſtatues and other ornaments, are but too 
viſible in the abbey itſelf. 

St. Nicephorus was patriarch of Conflantinople, to which dignity he was promoted in the year 806, on the death of Ta- 
raſizs, He defended with great zeal the worſhip of images againſt the emperor Leo Armeniacus, who in $1 5 baniſhed him 
to a monaſtery, in which, in the year $28, he died at the age of ſeventy. He was author of ſeveral works, the titles of 
which, and a ſhort abſtract of their contents, maybe ſeen in Dupin's Church Hiſt. Cent. IX. pag. 5 and6, whence this 
account of him is principally taken. | 

+ Mawndrel”s Journey from Ajeppo to Feruſalem, edit. 1732, p. 41, Maundrell informs us, that in this journey, which 
was made in 1697, ſtopping at Beroot, he was ſhewn a church which, as being a meer fabric, was ſtill permitted to re- 
main in the hands of the Greeks, In this church he tells us, that among other things he ſaw the figure of a ſaint drawn 


at full length, with a beard reaching down to his feet; and upon enquiry who this perſon was, he received the account 
above · mentioned. | | 
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C4 
SCULPTURES on the FREEZE in EDWARD the CON FESSORS Chapel. 
[Continued from page 6.] 


THE compartment, N' IV. is conjectured to be a repreſentation of the fol- 
lowing event. A large ſum of money having been collected for the tribute called 
Danegelt * by his treaſurers, the fame was conveyed to a chamber in the royal 
palace, and the king [Edward the Confeſſor] was called to ſce it. At the firſt 
fight thereof he was much terrified, proteſting, that he faw a ſpectre of the 
Devil dancing upon the money and rejoicing ; wherefore he gave immediate or- 
der, that the ſum collected for this tax ſhould be wholly reſtored to its former 
owners: and ſo great an impreſſion had this apparition made on his mind, that 
he releaſed his kingdom from that grievous tribute for the future i. The mo- 
ney we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have been depoſited (as was formerly the prac- 
tice here in England as well as abroad) in caſks f, which are repreſented in the 
plate. Upon theſe caſks a figure appears to have been originally placed, doubt- 
leſs intended for that of the Devil mentioned in the above relation, but it has 
been fince broken away. 

Ne V. the following fact, it is preſumed, will ſufficiently explain. Hugolin, king 
Edward the Confeſſor's chamberlain, one day taking ſome money out of one of 
the coffers in the king's chamber (the uſual repoſitory, as it ſhould ſeem, for the 
ſums collected from taxes, and other revenues belonging to the king) went away, 


and left the coffer open. A young man that uſed to wait on the king at table ob- 


{erving this circumſtance, went up to the coffer, and, imagining the king, who 
was then in his bed in that room, had been afleep, took a great quantity of mo- 
ney thereout, and put it into his boſom, and, quitting the room, depoſited it 
in ſome place of ſecurity. He returned a fecond time, and did the like; and, 
not content with his booty, came again a third time, when the king, who knew, 
as it was thought, that his chamberlain was at hand, being defirous that the 
thief ſhould eſcape, called out to him: “ You are too covetous, take what you 
© have, and be content; for if Hugolin [the chamberlain] come, he will not leave 
& you one penny: whereupon the young man ran out of the room, and not being 
purſued eſcaped. When Hugolin returned, perceiving how great a ſum of mo- 
ney had been ſtolen through his negligence, he began to ſigh with great vehe- 
mence. The king hearing him, roſe from his bed, and affecting to be ignorant 
of what had happened, enquired what was the matter; which 72/7: relating, 
„ Hold your peace, rephed the king, perhaps he that hath taken it has more 
© need of it than we; let him have it, that which is left is ſufficient for us S.” 


* Danegc!: was a tribute impoſed on our anceſtors for clearing the ſeas of Dax; pirates, which heretofore greatiy 
annoyed our coaſts, King Ezheldred being much harraſſed by the continual invaſion of the Dunes, to procure his peace 
with them, found himſelf obliged to pay them large ſums of money, which he raiſed by hervy taxes, called likewiſe 
Danegelt, on his people. It appears that he paid the Danes for this indulgence firſt Co, ooo. then £16,000, atterwards 
£ 24,000. after that £36,000. and laſtly £48,000, This Danegelr was releaſed by Edward the Contelior, but levied again 
by William I. and II. releaſed by Herry I. and finally by king Stephen, See Coils La v Dict. or Interpreter, art. Danege!?, 

+ See Holin/hed*s Hiſt. of England, vol. I. p. 279. Stow's Chron, edit. 1631. p. gg, Fehauncs Brompton in his Chront- 
con formerly cited, col. 942, very briefly relates this ſtory, and places it in the tourth year of king Edward the Con- 
feſſor's reign, which was 1046. The releaſe of this tax by Edward the Confeſſor is by $:'-v0n of Durban, in his Hilorna 
de geſtis regum Auglorum (interred among the Decem Scriptores, vol. I. col. 184) and by Radulfus de Diceto, wa his Abbre- 
riationes Chronicorum (in the ſame collection, vol. I. col. 375) ſaid to have taken place in the year 1051, but neither of 
thoſe authors notices in any manner the above relation, 

The cuſtom of depoſiting money in caſks appears to have prevailed in Eugluud till the time at leaf of king Ff 
VIII: for in a ſmall quarto pamphlet, entitled, A Pleaſant Hiftory of the Life and Death of V, Summers, Long. 1079, 
we mect with the following fact. Patch, cardinal FPolfey's fool, having invited #7 Summers, then tool to king 4 xry 
VII. to pay him a viſit at the cardinal's, took him into the cellar, and the better to entertain kim, would needs bronch 
a freſh hogſhead of wine. With this intention he pierced ſeveral, to the amount, as the fiory fays, of half a icore, out 
of which, though they were all very heavy, no wine iſſued; at length Summers, taking up a hammer that ly by, &ruck 
out the head of one of the hogſheads, which was filled with gold. Upon his retura to the court Swmmers reinted to the 
king what he had Ciſcovered at the cardinal's, adding, that there was never a hogſhead in the cardinal's ce:tar that was 
not worth C10, oo. for that he had beat out the head of one of the hogſheads, and found that fuil of gold; and io was 
the next to that, and forty more, which he taw. The author of this account ſays, that the king having before conceived 
a diſlike againſt the cardinal, ſent meſſengers and other officers to the cardinal's cellar, who there found one hundred and 
fifty hogſheads of good gold, all of which were couveyed to the Exchequer, In Holland this practice ſeems to have been 
continued much later, as is evident from a print of Rembrand!t's, known to the curious by the deſignation of the Gold- 
weigher, in which the principal figure is repreſented fitting ar a table with a large account-book open before hun; ove F 
the table hang a pair of ſcales, in one of which is a 152g of money; on the table are likewiſe teveral bags 0s mOacy ; aud 
on the ground near him ſtand a large iron cheſt and feveral caſks, the head of one of which is beat out, and ENcovers 18 
to be filled with money. This print bears date in i639. 

5 Alured Ni valle vis before cited, col. 376, Stow's Chronicle, edit, 1631, p. 98. Papin's Hilt, of Eng/and, vol. I. p 137. 
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The monks, who are the only original hiſtorians of the incidents in the reigrt 
of Edward the Confeſſor, have not confined themſelves ſolely to hiftorical events, 
but to raiſe in our minds a more exalted idea of the piety of this king, have in- 
ſerted relations of vifions or revelations of the divine favour, of which, as it is 
ſaid, this king was poſſeſſed in a very eminent degree. Of this kind is the fol- 
lowing, which it is imagined is recorded in the compartment, N* VI. King Ed- 
ward, partaking of the ſacrament of the Euchariſt before the altar erected to the 
honour of the Holy Trinity in Veſiminſter Abbey, was attended by Leof7c earl 
of Cheſter, who ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from the king. When the prieſt had 
taken in his hand the Elements, the figure of our Saviour appeared both to the 
king and the earl, ſtanding on the altar in a human form ; and extending his 
right-hand over the king, made upon him the ſign of the Croſs, beſtowing on 
him at the ſame time his benediction: which the king obſerving, bowed his 
head, and adored the preſence of the divine Majeſty; and, falling on his knees, 
expreſſed his reverence for ſuch a mark of favour. The earl doubting whether 
this viſion had been revealed to the king, was defirous of communicating it to 
him ; and for that purpoſe was approaching him when the king, who perceived 
his intention, prevented him, ſaying, * Stay, Leofric, ſtay; what you ſee, I alſo 
© ſee.” In conſequence of this miracle, they immediately betook themſelves to 
prayer; and when the office was ended, conferred together concerning it. The 
king enjoined the earl not to reveal this extraordinary event to any one; but the 
earl departing from the court, and arriving at the monaſtery at Jorcefter, com- 
municated it to a religious man, requeſting him to commit it to writing, and to 
depoſit the narrative when ſo written, in ſuch a place as that it might not be re- 
vealed to the then preſent age, and yer that it might come to the knowledge of 
poſterity. The monk conſented; and having drawn up in writing a circumſtantial 
account of this viſion, depoſited it in a cheſt with the reliques of the ſaints. Some 
time had elapſed after the king's death, when, by divine 1interpoſition, and with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any one, the cheſt was found open; and certain of the monks 
being employed in inſpecting the reliques, diſcovered the writing containing this 
ſingular relation; and that fo great a treaſure might no longer remain con- 
cealed, all the particulars thereof were immediately read aloud in the ears of 
the people. | | 

Of the two figures here repreſented, one has loſt the head, for which reaſon 
it cannot be with certainty determined for whom it was meant: enough of it is 
however ſtill remaining to enable us juſt to form a conjecture, that it was de- 
ſigned to repreſent the prieft who officiated on this occaſion. The other, in a 
kneeling poſture, is ſuppoſed to be the king **; but the figure of the earl ſeems 


to be totally omitted, unleſs we can imagine that one of the three figures in the 
back ground ++ was intended for him. | 


| Alured Rivallenſis ubi ſupra col. 389. Brompton, in his Chronicon before referred to, col. 949, relates this viſion 
with this variation, that he ſays the Wafer itſelf was converted into the figure of a boy, who conferred his benediction firſt 
on the king and then on the earl. He omits however the circumſtances above-mentioned concerning the publication of 
this miracle. 

** The figure ſtanling before the altar I had once entertained an opinion was the king, and the other on his knees 
earl Leofric; but beſides that we are told, that the king and the earl aſſiſted at the celebration of the communion, by 
which we are to underitand, that the ceremony was performed by ſome other perſon than either the king or earl : the 
crown on the figure kneeling, which reſembles that on the figure of the king in other parts of this freeze, ſeems to con- 
tradict this conjecture. 

++ The very ſingular fituation in which theſe three figures are placed, will, it is preſumed, be accounted for by the 
following fact. In the ancient cathedrals of thiz kingdom, though the choir was divided from the ifles of the church by 
an inclofure which extended as far as the altar, yet on each fide openings into the ifles were left near the altar, for the 
purpoſe, as it is imagined, of enabling ſuch perſons, as perhaps could not on account of the numerous congregation 
precure admittance into the choir, to be preſent at the ſervice, by placing themſelves in the ifles, and to ſee (as it was ne- 
ceffary they actually ſhould) the elevation of the hoſt at the altar. Apertures of this kind ſeem to have been ſo abſo- 
lately requiſite in cathedrals, that even though monuments (as was often the caſe, and thoſe magnificent ones) were 
erected in thoſe parts of the iſles, yet we may obſerve, that (where there have been ſuch) a view towards the altar was 
uniformly left over thoſe monuments. Inſtances of this laſt fort will be found ſtill to exiſt in the cathedral of Canterbury, 
in which the monuments of the archbiſhops Kempe, Chicheley and Stratford, which are placed near the high altar, have all 
apertures over them; and it is remarkable, that thoſe over the tomb of archbiſhop Stratford bear more than a faint re- 
ſemblance to thoſe through which thele figures are repreſented as looking. See the plates of theſe monuments reſpec - 
tively in the Hiſtory of the Cathedrals of Canterbury and York, Lond. 1755, page 54. 
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A SAXON DOOR-WAY on the South Side of ESSONDINE CHURCH, 
near STAMFORD, LINCOL NSHIRE. 


THE firſt ideas which our anceſtors, the original inhabitants of this iſland, 
entertained of a ſtyle in their buildings, it is ſcarcely to be doubted, they derived 
from the Romans; and it is therefore not at all wonderful, that in their earlieſt 
erections they followed that ſtyle, which, as having been in great uſe with that 
people, was called the Roman. Certain it is, that while the Romans continued 
here, it was uniformly regarded as the invariable rule for buildings; but when 
theſe, whom the Britons ſeem always to have conſidered (and perhaps with good 
reaion) as their tyrants, quitted this iſland, our anceſtors, either eſteeming 
their uniform adherence to the ſtyle of building dictated by their conquerors, 
as an indubitable mark of the moſt abject ſlavery, and therefore to be rejected; 
or, deſirous of novelty, gradually deviating from the beautiful ſimplicity of the 
Roman, at length introduced that ſtyle well known by the appellation of the 
Sax0n. 

The variations of the Britons from the Roman method of building (as being 
made by degrees) were a long time in effecting ſuch a change, as totally to diſ- 
card the Roman ſtyle ; but they introduced a new one, conſiſting of a mixture 
of the Saxon with the Roman. Of this kind is the door-way on the ſouth ſide 
of Eondine Church, near Stamford, Lincolnſhire, repreſented in the firſt com- 
partment of this plate, the age of which it is not eaſy preciſely to aſcertain, 
though from the mixture of both ſtyles in it, we may reaſonably conclude it to 
have been erected after the departure of the Romans hence, and previous to the 
eſtabliſhment of the Saxon architecture; and it is for that reaſon ſuppoſed to be 
one of the moſt ancient erections at this time exiſting in this kingdom. 

The whole door-way (excepting the ſemi-circular wreath over the top, which 
is Roman) is the rudeſt kind of Saxon; the figure in the centre, ſupported by 
two angels and with a glory round his head, one would be inclined to think was 
intended for the firſt Perſon of the Trinity *, were it not for the two letters vi- 
ſible on his right-hand, which appear to be IH, and are ſuppoſed to have been 
meant for the Greek initials of our Saviour's name; from which circumſtance it 
is imagined it was him whom this figure was intended to repreſent, and the 
book in his left may very probably be meant for the New Teſtament. On one 
of the jambs is a repreſentation of two figures ſtanding under a tree, conjectured 
to be thoſe of Adam and Eve. 

The very mutilated condition in which this door-way appears, beſides that the 
two ſides do not correſpond, one of the pillars being taller and larger in circum- 
ference than the other, renders it highly probable that it may have been rather 
fragments put together in this manner, than any regular building, and have for- 
merly belonged to ſome other etlifice, from which it was removed to the preſent. 


* Tn the chapei of St. Jobs the Baptiſt, in the Undercroft of Canterbury Cathedral, is a repreſentation of the firſt 
Perion of the Trinity very nearly reſembling this; and it may therefore be urged, that as it has been determined 
for whom that was intended, this muſt neceſſarily be the ſame : but beſides that at Canterbury, the book which 
the figure holds in his left-hand, has on it, Ego ſum qui ſum, plainly indicating whom it repreſents ; the Greet initial 
letters I H, which are here inſerted, are there omitted. See a view of that chapel in the Hiſt. of Canterbury and York 
Cathedrals, Lond. 1755, p- 16. 


BASS RELIEF in the WALL of the SOUTH CROSS of PETERBOROUH 
MINSTER. 


THE ſecond compartment of this plate is an engraving from a baſs relief 
placed in the wall of Peterborough Minſter. It contains a repreſentation of two 
mitred abbots ſupporting two paſtoral ſtaves placed between them, on which is a 
ſhield; in the right-hand of one, and the left of the other is ſome ornament, as 
it is ſuppoſed, but which is not ſufficiently diſtinct to enable one to determine 
what it is; and one of them has likewiſe in his right-hand a ſtaff, conjectured, 
from it appearance, to have been intended for a croſier *. 

This baſs relief (it is not impoſſible) might have been originally part of ſome 
monument in the old Minſter (which was deſtroyed by the Danes) and when the 
preſent building was erected, it was placed in the wall (where it now remains) 


to fill up a ſpace, as it is imagined, the ſtone on which it is carved being of a 


ſize larger than the others made uſe of for the reſt of the building. 


*The paſtoral ſtaff and croſier, though different in their forms, having been ſometimes confounded erde 2 
iris becoine neceTary to explain them. The reader is therefore to know, that the former reſembled a ſhepherd's crook, 
and the litter weis only a tall pul2 @i:h a cro!: an the top of it, 
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A SHRINE behind the ALTAR of PETER BOROUGILHI MINSTER. 


THE third compartment contains a repreſentation of a monumental erection 
behind the altar in Peterborough Minſter, and the following is the hiſtory given 
of it. In the year 870 Hinguar and Hubba, two Daniſh princes, landing in this 
kingdom, the latter parted from his colleague, and bending his courſe towards 
Lincolnſhire, deſtroyed every thing in his way with fire and ſword. Having de- 
moliſhed the Abbey of Crow/ard, and killed the abbot and moſt of the monks 
(the reſt eſcaping by flight) he proceeded to Peterborough, where, finding the 
church and monaſtery ſhut againſt him, and alba his brother having been mor- 
tally wounded by a ſtone thrown from the walls, he was ſo enraged, that he 
gave orders that the monaſtery ſhould be ſet on fire; this was accordingly done, 
and the abbot and monks every one periſhed either by fire or the ſword, Hubba 
himſelf killing ſeveral with his own hand. He then ſet fire to the church, 
which, with the monuments, altars, and library, continued burning fifteen days 
together. Among the ruins of the monaſtery the bodies of the monks were, as 
Ingulfbus informs us, found by the remaining monks of Crowland, who interred 

them all in one large grave in the common cemetery near the eaſt end of the 
church, and erected a monument to their memory over them, which ſtone is till 
preſerved in the library of Peterborough *, 

The ſcale of two fect inferted_ in the plate is equally applicable to theſe three 
ſubjects, and will give the dimenſions of them all. 

The drawings from which this plate was engraved, were made in the month 
of September 1780. 


* See z lib. Elien. I. t. c. 40. as cited by Pentham in his Hiſt of Ely, p. 63, from whence this account is taken. The 
ſpot where this monument now ſtande in P-terhorough Minſter, is termed the Library, 


A BRASS in ELSING CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


THE original monumental braſs 8 feet 2 inches high is on a flat ſtone in 
the middle of the chancel of Eng church, in Norfolk. This Etching is 
from a fac- ſimile taken in autumn 1781. There is no doubt of its being 
for a Haſtings, from the maunche both on the ſhield and frock of the principal 
figure; nor is it leſs probable, that, as Blomfield conjectures, it is for Sir Hugh 
de Haſtings, who built the church, and died in 1347. This Sir Hugh was ſon 
of Sir John de Haſtings, Lord Abergavenny, by Iſabell his ſecond lady, daugh- 
ter of Hugh le Deſpencer, Earl of Wincheſter : he married Margery, one of the 
coheirs of Jordan de Foliot, and by her acquired this lordſhip. And what may 
be worth remarking is, that one of his deſcendants, of the noble family of 
Brown, the widow of Green, Eſq. ſtill inherits the eſtate, reſiding here 
in a venerable manſion ; and had juſt ſigned a preſentation to the vacant church, 
at the time the writer of this was taking the above-mentioned fac-fimile. 

There is great taſte in the deſign of this performance; which gives no bad 
idea of the perfection to which the arts had arrived here above four centu- 
ries ago. 

A further account of Sir Hugh Haſtings, and of the other portraitures, will 
be given in the next Number. 
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Some Account of the Monumental Stone and of the Braſs Portraiture of Sir Hoon HasTvncs, in the Chan- 
cel of Elfing Church, in Norfolk; and likewiſe of the other Portraitures thereon engraved in the Tear 1347. 
21% Edward III. Communicated by John Fenn, Ex. 


PEDIGREE of HASTYNGS, as far as it relates to this MonumenrtT. 


Firſt Wife. | Second Wife. 

Iſabel, daughter of William, ſiſter : Sir John Haſtyngs, knt. —D=lIſabel, daughter of Hugh le Diſpencer 
and coheir of Aymer de Valence Born at Aſhill, in Norfolk, 1262, 46H. 3. Earl of Wincheſter, ob. 1334, 8 E. 3. 
Earl of Pembroke, ob. 1305. died 1313, 6 E. 2, and, in right of his Vth Portraiture a de Spencer. 

33 E. 1. mother, Lord Abergavenny. VIIIch Portraiture married a de Spencer. 

Sir John Haſtyngs, kat. — Julian, daughter and heir R == Elizabeth. Sir Hugh Haſtyngs, knt. == Margery, daughter and co; 
— r — - Sir — 1 c Lord Grey — 2 55 2. heir of Sir — Foliot, 
1283, 11 E. 1, ob. 1324, ob. 13 40 3 of Ru 
18 E. 2. : IId Portraiture, Earl of WVIIch Portraiture. founder of Elſing — ob. 1349, 23 E. 3 


ob. 1347, 21 E. 3. 


Warwick connected with Arms [Or, a maunch, gul hief a la- 
the Leybournes. and ſ 32 
Creit, bull'shead cuup'd, or, ar med, gules. | 
Laurence Haſtyngs, Lord Agnes, third daughter of Sir H 1 knt. == Margaret, daughter of 
Abergavenny, nat. 1319, 12 oger Mortimer, brit * Adam — ook 
E. 2. and in 1339, 13 E. 3. Earl of March. | 
created Earl of Pembroke, by IIId "Portraiture married * 


reaſon of his deſcent from Katherine the eldeſt daughter. 
his grandmother, ob. 1348, VIth Portraiture connected 


Ann, 2 and coheir of Sir Hugh Haſtyngs, li- 
22 E. 3. IVth Portraiture. | d marriage. 


neally eſcended from this Sir Hugh, in the reign 
of Edward VI. (1547—1553) married William 
Browne, ſecond ſon of Sir Anthony Browne, Viſ- 


Firſt Wife. Second Wife. count Montague, from whom . the late Thomas 
t, daughter of —= John Haſtyngs, — Ann, daughter of Browne, eſq; of Elfing, was lineally deſcended. He 
King Ed III. Earl of Pembroke, &c. Sir Walter Manney, knt. left an _—_ daughter and heir, Mary, (now the 
ob. 1. p. ob. 1374, 48E. 3. by Mar _ 9 widow of Thomas Greene, eſq;) poſſeſſor of the 
Iſt Portraiture, of N Elfing eſtate, and patroneſs of the church. 

Edward III. connected 
by this marriage. 
marriages. 


ON the face of the ſtone, on each hand, is a Gothic turret embattled ; above the battlements an 


arch riſes finiſhed by a pyramidical head or ſpiracle, ornamented with crotchets and a finial, having 
on each fide of it a Gothic pinnacle. 


Under the arch, on either fide, above the battlements, ſtands a ſaint. 
Each of theſe turrets is enriched with four tabernacles, or receſſes, in every one of which ſtands 
a ſtatue at full length in armour, &c. Along the inner- ſide of each of theſe turrets runs a Gothic 
pilaſter, the capitals of which are even with the top of the third receſs, and from theſe ſprings a 
circular arch, on the edge of which is fixed a Gothic indent, or feſtoon, formed by circularly waving 
lines, conjoined in poĩnt; the pannels of which are pierced with a roſe, or caterfoil aperture, be- 
tween two trefoil apertures. 
Above this arch, and reſting on the ſides of the turrets, riſes a pyramidical canopy, having the 


centre of the area of its tympan occupied by a circle, in which is engraved Saint George on horſe- 
back killing the dragon, the back ground being adorned with ruſes, &c. In each of the trian- 
gular ſpandrils is a trefoil aperture. 


The weatherings of the hips of the pediment are enriched with crotchets, formed of the flowers 
of the calceolus, having a finial compoſed of the ſame kind of flowers. 

On the top of the finial is placed the helmet and creſt of the deceaſed. 

Near the top of the pediment, on each fide, an arm branches off, terminated by a finial, ſup- 
porting a Gothic tabernacle or chair; in that on the left hand fits a figure repreſenting the father, and 
in that on the right another, repreſenting the virgin. The facias of the arch, circle, and pedi- 
ment, are adorned with roſes or quaterfoils.---At each of the upper corners of the ſtone an angel, 
iſſuing from a cloud, ſupports the finial of the turret. | 

On each fide of the pediment, and between that and the arch, above the battlements of the tur- 
ret, is placed a heater ſhield, as there is likewiſe between the tabernacles and the ſpiracles of the tur- 
rets. On theſe formerly were arms enamelled, but now entirely defaced. 

The portraiture of Sir Hugh Haſtyngs, at full length, occupies the middle of the ſtone. 

He is clad in armour, his helmet on his head, the beaver up, on his left arm reſts his ſhield, 
adorned with his arms; his hands are joined on his breaſt in the attitude of prayer; he has ſpurs on 
his feet, which reſt on a lion ; his coat of arms is on the body of his armour and on the pommel of 
his ſword, which hangs on his left-fide from a belt which goes round his body.---Two mg 
kneeling, with wings expanded, ſupport the pillow on which his head reſts. 

In a circular opening in the Gothic indent, immediately above his head, two other angels are re- 
preſented as conveying his ſoul to heaven. A fillet of braſs encompaſſes the whole, on which was 
the inſcription in Latin ; the fillet is joined at the four corners by a diamond formed braſs, on which, 
in an heater ſhield, are the arms of Hafyngs. The braſſes are not let into the ſtone, but are riveted 
down upon it; and the whole was formerly made level by an enamel of various colours, laid upon 
the ſtone, equal to the thickneſs of the braſs. 

All the ſhields, which are now black, were formerly filled with it, and had the arms enamelled in 
their proper colours: the engraved lines on the braſſes were likewiſe filled with it in various co- 
lours, and the arms thereon engraved were by that means in their proper blazon. On the filler, 
whereon the inſcription was, the ground was red; ſome of the red enamel ſtill remaining on one 
ſmall piece now only left.---When entire and enamelled it muſt have been exceffively beautiful, 
for even now in its decay many of its beauties remain. 

The whole defign is ſo elegant, and the workmanſhip ſo remarkably well executed, that it is to 
be wiſhed the name of the artiſt had been preſerved, who in that early age performed a work of this 


kind, where the attitudes of the figures are free and eaſy, and void of that ſtrifnels ſo prevalent in 
the braſſes of that time. 
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An Account of the Eight Portraitures, placed four on each hand of the principal Figure, Sir Hugh Haſtyngs. 

EACH of the figures ſtands in a tabernacle, or receſs, between two Gothic pilaſters, which ſup- 
port an embattled cornice ; the frieze of which is ornamented with oaken leaves, Calceolus leaves, 
&c. Againſt each of theſe pilaſters ſtands another ſmall Gothic pilaſter, from the capital of which 
ſprings a pointed Gothic arch, on the edge of which is affixed a Gothic indent, or feſtoon, formed by 
the ſections of the two circles conjoined in point, the pannels of which have each a triangular aper- 
ture. Above the arch, and reſting on the flanks of the exterior pilaſters, riſes a pyramidical ca- 
nopy, having the centre of the area of its tympan occupied by a roſe, or quaterfoil, within a circle; 
and each of the triangular ſpandrils by a trefoil, within a triangle. 

The weatherings of the hips of the pediment are enriched with crotchets, formed of the 
leaves of the calceolus, and the fynial is compoſed of the ſame kind of leaves. 

Behind the pyramid, and between the outer pilaſters, the ſpace is filled up with fix long narrow 
Gothic panes, with ſome tracery work above them. The back part of the iſt and 2d receſs, in 
which the ſtatutes are placed, is adorned with trailing branches and leaves; of the 3d and 4th 
with annulets and quaterfoils, diamond-wiſe ; of the 5th and 6th with circles alternately, con- 
taining a flower and a croſs bottone; of the 7th and 8th with ſquares, each of which contains 
alternately a roſe and a flower. The figures each ſtand upon a pedeſtal, the front of which in ſome is 
Plain, and in others divided into fix compartments, each alternately filled with a circle and aquaterfoil. 


THE EIGHT PORTRAITURES. 

I. King Epwand III. in armour; on the body of which are the arms of France and England 
quarterly---his crown on his head---his ſword erect in his right hand---his left a-croſs his breaſt. 

This monarch firſt quartered the arms of France with thoſe of England, in 1340, (bearing in the 
1ſt and 4th quarter, azure, ſemy-fleurs de lys, or; and in the 2d and 3d gules, 3 lions paſlant guard- 
ant, in pale, or) and in 1349 he inſtituted the order of the Garter. 

Theſe events aſcertain the era of this monument to be between theſe years, for the king bears his 
arms quarterly, and is without any inſignia of the Garter. He died in 1377, aged 65 years. 

II. Henry PLANTAGENET, Earl of Lancaſter, great grandſon to King Henxy III. in armour—his 
helmet in his right hand, on it a lion guardant—his arms on the body of his armour—his ſword by 
his fide-—his left hand ſupporting a ſpear, with the enſign of Saint George. 

Arms.---England, namely, gules, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale, or, a label of three points, 
azure ; each charged with as many fleurs de lys, or. 

He was a Knight of the Garter in 1349, created Duke of Lancaſter in 1353, and died of the plague 
in 1361. Bl/anch, his youngeſt daughter and coheir, was wife to Fohn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 
fourth ſon of Edward III. And Maud, his eldeſt daughter and coheir, was wife to Ralph, eldeſt fon 
of Ralph, Lord Stafford, afterwards mentioned. 

III. Tnomas BEAucy amy, Earl of Warwick, in, armour—his helmet on his head the vizor up, 
his left hand raiſed; in his right a ſpear, with the enſign of Saint George—-his ſword by his fide—-his 
arms on the body of his armour, namely, gules, a feſs, between fix croſs- croſlets, or. 

He was born in 1307, made Knight of the Garter in 1349, and died of the plague at Calais in 
1370; his mother was Alice, daughter of Ralph de Todeni, Baron of Flamſted, and widow of Thomas, 
ſon of William, Lord Leybourne ; and he married Katherine, eldeſt daughter of Roger, Earl of March. 

IV. Laurence HasTyYNGs, Earl of Pembroke, in armour--his helmet on his head--the vizor 
up--his right hand elevated--his left reſting on his ſword--on the body of his armour the arms of 
Haſtyngs, quartered with thoſe of Valence, namely, quarterly---1it, or, a maunch, gules--2d barry, 
argent and azure, an orle of martlets, gules--3d as 2d--4th as 1ſt. This is, I believe, the oldeſt 
example on record of a ſubject quartering arms, and was lately introduced by the King's quarter- 
ing the arms of France with thoſe of England about the year 1340. He was nephew of the half- 
blood to Sir Hugh Haſtyngs, and died in 1348, aged 28. 

V. Lord De SPENCER.---The plate containing this portriature is loſt; but, on a ſketch of this 
monument taken by Mr. K:rkpatrick, before 1736, (for in that year a ſketch was made by T. 
Martin, and then he mentions this plate as loſt) he has written by the fide of the receſs, © Le De 
Spencer.” Hugh, Lord Le Diſpencer, father of Hugh, Earl of Wincheſter, was flain at the battle of 
Everſham, in 1265, 49 H. III. This Le De Spencer might be deſcended from a collateral branch, 
or from another ſon of this Hugh; and on the deaths of Hugh, the father and fon might ſucceed to 
the ancient barony of Le Diſpencer. 

Arms of De Spencer.--Quarterly, argent and gules, inthe ad and 3d a fret, or; over all a bend, fable. 

VI. RALPH STAFFORD, Lord Stafford, in armour—-his helmet on his head—-the vizor up—his 
right arm horizontally acroſs his breaſt, and pointing with his fore-finger—-in his left-hand a ſpear, 
enſigned with Saint George's croſs his ſword by his ſide - on his left thigh a blank ſhield, for- 
merly enamelled with arms—-on the body of his armour his arms, or, a cheveron, gules. 

He was a Knight of the Garter in 1349, created Earl of Stafford in 1351, and died in 1372. 

VII. Roctr GREY, Lord Grey, of Ruthin, in armour, without his helmet--his arms crofled, and 
leaning on his battle-axe--his ſword by his fide at the bottom of his battle-ax--and before him is a 
blank ſhield, whereon arms were formerly enamelled--on the body of his armour are his arms, 
barry of ſix, argent and azure, in chief three torteauxes. 


The attitude of this figure is remarkably eaſy and elegant, and ſeems that of a perſon under af- 


fliction. He married Elixabeth, half-ſiſter to Sir Hugh Haſlyngs, and died in 1354. 

VIII. Lord Sar AMAND, in armour—his ſword by his ſide-his right hand raiſing his helmet— 
on his left arm a blank ſhield, formerly enamelled with arms, the hand ſupporting a ſpear--his 
arms on the body of his armour, or, fretty, ſable; on a chief of the ad three bezants. He married 
a daughter of Hugh De Spencer, Earl of Wincheſter. 

N. B. The Pedigree points out the royal and noble alliances of the family of Haſtyngs, and ac- 
counts for the portraitures of ſeveral of thoſe royal and noble perſonages repreſented on his monu- 
ment ; moſt, if not all of them, being related in blood, or by marriage, to Sir Hugh. 

%% I. III. V. VII. Portraitures on the right hand ) of Sir Hugh 
II. IV. VI. VIII. Portraitures on the left hand : Haſtyngs. 
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The PORCH (or principal Entrance) at the Weſt Front of LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
Drawn Auguſt 1782. 


THIS noble ſtructure was erected chiefly by Biſhop Clinton, in the reign of Henry III. 
Till within theſe few Years this whole front was adorned with a great number of ſtatues, but 
at preſent very few remain. 


A particular deſcription of this Porch will be given in a future number. 


ANTIQUITIES from SAINT MARY'S HALL, COVENTRY. 


SIR Wilkam Dugdale, in his Antiquities of Coventry, gives an account of the foundation of four 
guilds, or fraternities, in the reign of Edward III. the names of which were, the guild of Saint 
John Baptiſt—-of our Lady—-of the Holy Trinity, and of Saint Catherine; which were afterwards 
united together. | 

«© Whereunto belonged a fair and ſtately ſtructure for their feaſts and meetings, called St. 
& Mary's Hall, ſituated oppoſite to St. Michaels Church, on the ſouth part, and built about the 
te beginning of the reign of Henry VI. as may appear by the form of the fabrick, and other teſti- 
« monies.” This edifice ſtill is ſtanding in its ancient ſtate, the inſide adorned with ſculpture, 
painted glaſs, tapeſtry, &. On the piers, between the windows, are buſtos, repreſenting Kings, 
Queens, Biſhops, &c. As theſe guilds were to ſing maſs daily for the good eſtate of the following 


perſons, Edward III. Queen J/abe! his Mother, Queen Phillipa his Conſort, Edward Prince of 
Wales, fohn of Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, likewiſe the . King's uncles, the Dukes of Aguitane, 


Lancaſter, York and Glocefter, and the Brethren thereof, tis not improbable theſe buſtos repreſent 
ſome of them. 


A PAINTING in the Eaſt Window, being the Effigies of WILLIAM the Conqueror. 
In the ſame window are eight more of our Kings.---This is the only one in any preſervation. 


An ANCIENT CHAIR, carved in oak. 


It is large enough to hold two perſons, and as ſeveral Kings and Queens have honoured this 
city with their preſence, tis not unlikely but it was made for their reception when they fat in 
ſtate at any public occaſion.---On the top of the right arm of the chair is two lions, ſeeming to 
have once ſupported ſomething or other, perhaps a ſhield with arms, &c.---On the top of the 


left arm an elephant, the badge of the city of Coventry.---On the fide of the chair is the Virgin 
Mary, and the infant Jzsus. 


A BASS RELIEF in the crowning of the Arch-way at the Entrance to St. Mary's Hall. 


Here is repreſented a King and Queen ſeated on one feat, which illuſtrates the obſcrvation 
above, probably deſigned for Henry VI. and his Queen. The ſame ſubject (though ſmaller) is 
carved on an ancient Cheſt in the Veſtry of St. Michael's Church, in Coventry. 


Theſe Subjects drawn Auguſt 1782. 


A CRUCIFIX, in Mr. GRE E N's Muſeum, at LicuyietD. 
Drawn to half the Size of the Original, Auguft 1782. 


THIS. Crucifix is of copper, formerly gilded, with a ſocket to fix it upon a ſtaff, in order 


to be carried in proceſſion before the Hoſt.---It was found in an old manſion-houſe belonging 
to the Norris s family in Lancaſbire. 
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127 ] 
SCULPTURES on the FREEZE in EDWARD the CONFE$SSOR's Chapel, 
{Continued from page 10. ] | 


VII. is ſuppoſed to allude to the following fact: King Edward the 
| the feaſt of - Pentecoff, at maſs, in St. Peter's, the Abbey Church of 
Hefbminfler, and being att by the nobility of Eagland, was obſerved, at the time when 
the Euchariſt was adminiſtered to him, to aflume a countenance more than uſually chearful. 
ceremony was ended, being aſked by ſome perſons, who had obſerved it, the 
re - — 3 relation: 5 The king of Denmark had aſſembled 
together an army for purpo invading my kingdom, and commanded his ſhips to 
4 be _ ogy Proviſions, and arms, and men, were already on board, and the nid bn 
% day f ing his expedition, he pared to embark ; at the inſtant when my countenance 
% became more chearful, that unjuſt » Who had gotten into a boat in order to go on board his 
* ſhip, fell over the prow thereof into the. ſea and periſhed ; and as when the head is cut off all 
«*« the members in conſequence thereof become unfit to perform their reſpective functions, ſo their 
leader being thus deſtroyed, the army is now diſbanded and diſperſed. Theſe are the circum- 
* ſtances with which, by divine revelation, I was made acquainted, and which gave occaſion to 
* that hilarity of countenance which you remarked.” The day and hour having been preciſely 
noted, meſſengers were ſent into Denmark, who, upon diligent enquiry, found that all theie events 
had ha at the time, when, and in the manner, in which they had been revealed to the king. * 
The falling towers at the top of this compartment ſeem to be ſymbolical, and intended to re- 
preſent the probable conſequences of the failure of this expedition. | 
Ne. VIII. contains, as it is preſumed, the repreſentation of an hiſtorical circumſtance of 
ſmall im ce ; but which, as enabling the king to found on it a prediction reſpecting the future 
ſtate of his kingdom, ſeems to have been thought worthy. of being tranſmitted to poſterity in 
— — 22 before us. The particulars of it, as related by the earlieſt of our hiſtorians, are 
y . | 
The King [Edward the Confeſſor] was one day fitting at table with Earl Godwin, the Queen's 
father, when the Earl's two ſons, Harold and Toftiin, who were as yet boys, being at play in the 
room, the one ſtruck the other with more violence than ſuited with the nature of play, and a con- 
flict between them enſued; in the courſe of which Harold entangling both his hands in his brother's 
hair, threw him on the ground, and, had not Tofin been immediately reſcued, would by ſuperior 
force have probably ſtrangled him. The King obſerving this, turned to Earl Godrwrn, and aſked him 
this queſtion: ** Do you; Gagwm, ſee nothing in theſe boys but childiſh play? Nothing elſe,” 
replied he. My mind, ſays the King, ſpeaks a very different language, and foretells me, by 
this ſtruggle, what will hereafter befal them: for when their juvenile years ſhall have elapſed, 
* and they ſhall, each of them, have arrived at manhood, envy will harden their breaſts againſt 
% each other; and, firſt by the arts of circumvention, and ſecret ſtratagems, they will ſeem as it 
« were to play, but at length the ſtronger will baniſh the weaker; and when the latter ſhall have 
* raiſed an army to reſiſt him, ſhall totally defeat him; and for the death of the former the deſtruc- 
* tion of the latter, which will foon follow it, ſhall be the expiation.” | 

That theſe predictions were fully accompliſhed, all England can teſtify, for Teſin being, a ſhort 
time after Hold had ſucceeded Edward the Confeſſor in his kingdom, baniſhed by him, ſet fail in 
company with Harald, ſurnamed Harfager, King of Norway ; and with a confiderable fleet and 
army arrived in Eng/and, with intention to carry on a war againſt his brother. Harold, however, 
having collected an army to oppoſe him, encountered and conquered him. Tofin fell in the battle, 
and the King of Norway, having eſcaped by flight, returned home with one ſhip only, and a few of 
his followers. In the ſame year Herold himielf, being deprived of his kingdom, either miſerably 
periſhed, or, as ſome think, eſcaped, being only preſerved to repent +. 

In the above relation no mention is made of the Queen, who is here repreſented fitting at the ta- 
ble; but if we admit the improbability, that the King and his Queen, then reſiding at #indfor or 
Winchefter, which ever it was 4, were accuſtomed to dine at ſeparate tables, this deviation from the 
hiſtorical narrative is eafily to be accounted for. | 

NS. IX. appears evidently to be an exhibition of the ſeven fleepers, concerning whom it is ſaid 
the King had a viſion, or divine revelation, the circumſtances whereof are thus related: On Eafter-day 
the King, having partaken of the Euchariſt, and being afterwards ſeated at his own table at dinner, was 
obſerved by ſome of his attendants to ſmile, and immediately to reaſſume his uſual gravity ; but, not- 
withſtanding that they concluded, from this circumſtance, that he had had ſome divine revelation 
from above; yet no one dared to aſk him what had happened. When the entertainment was ended 
the King entered his chamber, to lay aſide his regal ornaments, and was followed by Earl Harold; 
and one of the Biſhops and an Abbot being called in, they began to converſe with the King on the 
ſubje&, and received from him the following account, in anſwer to their queſtions, viz. That at 

; the 


* Alured Rival, ubi ſupra, col. 378. He ſays that this viſion happened in the church of Saint Peter's, without deſcribing it more 
2 — | wot in tg i 4 before referred to, col. „ briefly relates the circumſtances in the text, and ſays, 
— it was at Wefminſftry, and in the Euchariſt, when elevated, that the King ſaw it. | . 
+ A a cal. 394. This ſtory is likewiſe related by ſeveral others of our hiſtorians, Ranulphus Higden, in his Polychro- 
mon, lib. vi. cap. 25, gives it nearly as in the text; and fo does Holinfarad from Henry of Huntingdon, Matthew of 4 N and 
Fabian, only addin t it was at Windſor, and in the twenty - ſourth and laſt year of King Edwards reign, which would be the year 
of our Lord 1066 it happened. Fobannes Brompton, in his Chronicon, col. 948, — it in the fifteenth year of his reign, [z. e. 
A. D. 1057] and exhibits this event with the following variations from that in the text: He tells us, that while Ha old was drinking to the 
King, at Windſor, Toffin, his elder brother, obſerving that Haro/d was better beloved than himſelf by the King, ſeized him by the hair, and 
that this was the caufe of their quarrel. This latter author, col. 959, very particularly deferibes the battle between the armies of Harold 
and Toftin, and ſays that it was at Samford bridge; that the bridge there was defended againſt the EH with Ar for ſome 
time, by one of the Norman ſoldiers, who killed, with his own hand, more than forty of the Exgiih, and withſtood their whole army; 
but that he being at length flain, and the Engi having become maſters of the bridge, the King of Norway, King Harolu's brother 
Toftin, and almoſt all their army, were deſtroyed. ; : 1 
t Authors are not agreed as to the place: the above quotation fixes it at Find/or; but Lambard, in his Dictionary, Voce Wyvwsoke, 
fuggeſts a doubt whether Wynchefor be not the meant, as appears by his relation of the above fact, which, for the better informa- 
tien-of the reader, as being more particular that above, is here given in his own words. Eahred, the Abbot of Ryvauze, and 
„Huey the Archedeacon of Huntingdon, doe bothe write that Kinge Edward the Confeſſor made often abode at yu, Wheare (as 
<< they ſaye, and if the copies be not miſwritten, for ſome other authors reaport it of Wynchefter) a thing or twaine happened in the King's 
* owne preſence not unwoorthie the recitalle. . | 
+ The fame Kynge fittinge likewiſe at meate theare, and having at his table Ty and Harold, (two of the fons of the fame Earle) 
© f; Erl Godwyne} tooke a cap and dranke to Harolde, which cauſed To/y, fo as he perceaved it, to boyle with greate heate of 
©« envious diſpleaſure, that the Kyng ſhould make the ſhewe of better countenance to his younger brother; and therupon forgetting bothe 
“ duetiful reverence and brother , he could no longer conteyne himſelf, but in the preſence of the King lept from the bourde, flewe 
% upon Harolde, caughte him by the heare — — .V— — 2 
a nd. Harold againe — 2 — v is outrage indignine, di could to recover , and ſpa- 
. «© Nom no-fiven, ————— idrother, fo chat the Kinge himdeld was t to put to his handand to departe them ; and 
„then, in contemplation of this affraye, he pronounced plainlie, that he fawe calamitie towardes the realme by the meanes of 
** theiſe brethren ; r the overthrowe of in the ficlde, and the conqueſt of the whole realme 
«« enſuing is, did ſhortlys after declare. | ' a e ; 
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time to which they alluded, the eye of his mind (as his hiſtorian expreſſes it) was extended to- 
watds the city of Epheſus, and even to MountCelion, where he beheld the proper countenances, the fize 
of the limbs, and the quality of the cloaths of ſeven holy fleepers reſting in a cave. That while he 
was, with a ſmile expreflive of his inward joy, regarding them, on a ſudden, in his fight, they turned 
themſelves from the right ſide, on which they had reſted for many years, to the left; and that this 
their change of poſition portended misfortunes to men: for that they ſhould lie ſeventy on 
their left fides, during which time the Lord ſhould viſit the iniquity of his people, and deliver 
them into the hands of nations, who were their enemies, * gcc yr I who heard his 
words were aſtoniſhed, and becauſe, being placed as it were out of the world, they had heard nothing 
of the ſeven ſleepers, who, or of what country they were; they enquired more particularly concern- 
ing them, and received from the King a relation of their lives, names, and ſufferings, together with 
the manner of their ſleeping. In order to induce ity to credit this narration, it was thought 
expedient that meſſengers ſhould be ſent with the King's letters to the Emperor of Conflantinople, to 
enquire into the truth of the viſion. - The Earl — 9 the ſending of a Soldier, the Biſhop that 
of one of the Clergy, and the Abbot that of a Monk. a | 
Meſſengers were accordingly ſent, and on their arrival at Conflantmople were honourably received 
by the Emperor. The letter being read, they were ſent to Epheſus, and, by the Emperor's com- 
mand, the Biſhop of that place, with the clergy and people, came out to meet them; and in- 
troducing them into the cave, ſhewed them the bodies, faces and garments of the Saiats, and them- 
ſelves lying on their left ſides. In conſequence whereof prayer having been made, and gifts 


| the meſſengers, after a proſperous voyage, returned to 1 and reported to the King and peo- 


ple the ſeveral circumſtances of this wonderful event. Neither was the King deceived in the in- 
terpretation which he had given of this revelation to him, for, he ſoon after dying, all the kingdoms 
of the earth were put in commotion ; Syria became ſubject to the Pagans, monaſteries were de- 
ſtroyed, churches overthrown from their foundations, funerals in all places were numerous, occa- 
fioned by the deaths of the Princes of the Greeks, Romans, French, and Engliſh ; and other king- 
doms were likewiſe much agitated *, | | | 

From the above relation a ſufficient account of the ſeven ſleepers is not to be gathered, for which 
reaſon, and becauſe, though the alluſions to their hiſtory are frequent, the particulars reſpecting 
them are not generally known, it has been judged proper to ſubjoin the following narration. 

In the time of the Emperor Decius a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians having been inſtituted, 
theſe ſeven men, who had profeſſed the Chriſtian religion at _ _— were apprehended and brought 
before the Prince: their names were Maximian, Malchus, man, Conftantine, Dionyfius, Jahn 
and Serapion ; fu arguments were made uſe of to induce them to renounce their Chriſtian 

on, but theſe proving ineffectual, the Emperor, that they might not immediately periſh, 
indulged them with — ſpace of time for deliberation; but they retiring to a cave, concealed 
themſelves in it, and having ſent from thence one of their number to procure for them food and 
other neceſſaries, remained there ſeveral days. At length the Emperor returning again into that 
city, they beſought the Lord that he would deign to extricate them out of the danger with which 
they were threatened ; and having offered up their petitions proſtrate on the ground, they fell aſleep. 
When the Emperor heard that they. had taken ſhelter in this cave, he commanded that the mouth of 
it ſhould be cloſed up with large ſtones, ſaying, ** There let thoſe periſh who refuſe to ſacrifice to our 
gods: and while the attendants were employed in executing this command, a certain Chriſtian took 
an opportunity of writing on a plate of lead their names, and the cauſe of their martyrdom, if it may 
be ſo termed, which he privately depoſited in the entrance into the cave, previous to its being 
cloſed up. Many years after, when Theodofius had obtained the empire, the hereſy of the Sadducees, 
who deny a future reſurrection, {prang up; and at that time a certain citizen of Epheſus, ignorant 
of its contents, and endeavouring to find in that mountain folds for his ſheep, removed the ſtones 
from the mouth of the cave, to procure ſhelter for them, and by that means opened an entrance. At 
the ſame moment the Lord ſent to the ſeven men the ſpirit of life, and they aroſe ; and thinking that 
they had flept but one night, they ſent a boy into the city to buy proviſions, who having offered, in 
payment for them, money coined in the time of the Emperor Decius, was apprehended by the merchant 
on ſuſpicion of having diſcovered hidden treaſure. This charge the boy denying, he was led to the 
Biſhop and the Judge of the city; and when he was by them convicted, being compelled by irreſiſ- 
tible neceſſity, he revealed to them the myſtery, and conducted them to the cave in which the men 
were. The Biſhop, on his entering it, found the plate of lead, in which all the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances which had happened were related ; and E converſed with the men, ſent immediate in- 
telligence of this event to the Emperor Theodofius, who himſelf arriving at the cave, fell down on 
the earth and adored them; and entering into converſation with them, received from them the fol- 
lowing admonition. Moft auguſt Emperor, an hereſy has ariſen which has for its object the ſe- 
«« duction of Chriſtians from the promiſes of God; for its advocates. aſſert that there will be no re- 
0 ſurrection of the dead, therefore, that thou mayeſt know that we all, according to Saint Pau the 
«« Apoſtle, ſhall appear before the tribunal of Chriſt, the Lord hath commanded us to ariſe and de- 
s clare theſe things to thee: be careful therefore that thou be not ſeduced and excluded from the king- 
dom of God.” Which the Emperor having heard, returned praiſe and glory to God, and the men 
again proſtrating themſelves on the earth fell aſleep. Theodofius was defirous of erecting ſepulchres of 
gold for them, but was prohibited from ſo doing by a viſion ; and the men even to this day, fays 
my author, are reſting in the very fame place, cloathed in ſhort cloaks, made of filk or fine flax F- 

. Such is the ſtory to which this compartment undoubtedly refers, which has been thought of ſuf- 
ficient importance to claim a day in — calendar; and accordingly the 27th of July has been 
aſſigned for the celebration of their anniverſary. 

Of the many facts recorded in this marvellous ſtory, the ſculptor has ſelected one only as the 
ſubject of repreſentation, viz. the arrival of the meſſengers at the cave, with a view of the perſons 
ſought for ſleeping on their left ſides, as they appeared to the King in his viſion. | 


* Alured Rivallenſs, col. 395. Henry Knighton, in his Chronicon, inſerted among the Decem Scriptores, col. 2337, aſſerts, that the 
— ũ ʒ— 11111 his palace there) and that te ſeven leepers had lin ſeven years 
on their right „ and were to lie ſeventy four on their left. Ranu/phus Higder, in his Polychronicon, lib. vi. cap. 28, likewiſe ſays, 
it was at Weſtminfter; but affirms, that the ſeven fleepers had reſted two h years on their right fides ; and places this revelation in the 
year 1065, the twenty third of the Confeſlor's reign. | | 

+ Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Martyrum, lib. I. cap. 95. Allan Butler, 2 Romiſh ecclefiaſtic, author of the Lives of the Fathers, 
Martyrs, and other principal Saints, printed at London, in » 1757, in the third volume of that work, p. 292, gives the following 


account of theſe extraordinary perſons : ©* Saint Maximian, Malchas, Martinian, Dionyfius, Fobn, Scrapion, and Conflantine, commonly 
1 called the ſeven fleepers, having confeſſed the faith before the Proconſul at Epheſus, Bass, in 250, were walled u 
together in a cave in which they had hid themſelves, and there ſlept in the Lord. moderns miſtaking this "ee 


<< that they only lay aſleep till they were found in 479, under Theodofiws the younger. The truth ſeems to be, that their relics were then 
«« diſcovered. — — — Syrians, and all the oriental nations. Their relics were conveyed ta Marſci/les 
« in a large ſtone coffin, which is ſtill ſhewn there in Saint F7Aor's church.“ — —— 
Tours, lib. i. de glor. Mart. e. 95, 4 ˙ 2 7 — 

In {ſaacſon's (which it was publi under the name of {/aac/on, his amanuenſis, was certainly compiled by the 
learned Buhop 4:drews) we are told that the ſeven fleepers awaked Anno Mundi 4395, Anno Chr. 446, after 200 years almoſt,” 
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SCULPTURES on the FREEZE in EDWARD the CONFESSOR's Chapel. 
[Continued from page 18.] 


FOR the illuſtration of the compartment N®. X. it will be neceſſary to give at length the 
following relation: Edward the Confeſſor is reported, next to God and the Virgin Mary, to have 
held St. John the Evangeliſt in the higheſt veneration. It happened that at the conſecration of 
a church dedicated to that Apoſtle, the King was preſent and aſſiſting; and, as he paſſed in the 
proceſſion, was addreſſed by a man in the habit of a pilgrim, who beſought him to beſtow on him 
an alms, for the ſake of St. Jahn the Evangeliſt. The King putting his hand into his purſe, and 
finding that all the money, with which he had furniſhed himſelf for the purpoſe of alms-giving, 
was expended, called his treaſurer, but to no purpoſe, the crowd being very great : at length 
recollecting a ring which he had on his finger, he drew it off and gave it to the pilgrim, 
who, returning him abundant thanks, diſappeared. Some time afterwards, two men going 
to pay their devotions to the holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, were benighted and loſt their 
way. In this their diſtreſs they were met by a company of young men, Ireſſed in white, and 
preceded by two perſons carrying wax-tapers, which caſt a miraculous light : Theſe two men 
were followed by a venerable old man, with ſnow-white hair, and of a wonderfully ſweet aſpect 
and innate gravity, who was attended by two men, one on each fide. The old man having 
queſtioned the two pilgrims reſpecting their country and the place of their deſtination, and 
hearing from them that they had loſt their companions and knew not where to procure re- 
freſhment, bid them follow him, aſſuring them that the Lord would provide for them all that 
ſhould be neceſſary. Having expreſſed their gratitude to him for this aſſurance, they, in com- 
pany with the old man, entered the holy city, where they were hoſpitably received and a table 
was prepared for them ; and, having feaſted magnificently, they betook themſelves to their repoſe. 
In the morning they quitted the city, accompanied by the old man, who, at a ſmall diſtance from 
it, addreſſed them in the following Terms: Men and brethren, doubt not that ye ſhall 
« in ſafety return to your own country, for the Lord will render your journey proſperous, and 
« I, for the love which I bear to your King, will watch over you all the way that ye hall go: 
for I am John the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt, and entertain the higheſt affection for your King, 
« whom in my name I would have ye falute ; and, left he ſhould require ſome token, return him 
* this ring, which, on the dedication of my church, he gave to me, who then appeared to him 
«< in the habit of a pilgrim : tell him, that the day of his death is at hand, and that I will viſit 
% him within fix months in ſuch a manner, that with me he ſhall follow the Lamb whitherſoever 
«© he goeth.” Returning with the utmoſt expedition into their own country, the travellers pre- 
ſented the ring to the King, and communicated to him the prediction. At the name of St. John, 
the King burſt into tears; and having enquired the particulars of all that they had heard, dit- 
miſſed them. * The 


®* Alured Rivallenſis, before cited, col. 397. This ſtory is likewiſe related by Brompton in his Chronicon, and by Dart, but with 
ſuch variations as render it neceſſary to give them both nearly at length. Brompton's narrative is to the following effect, viz. Kin 
Edward the Confeſſor one day returning from the church of Weftminfter, where he had been hearing maſs in honour of St. Fohbn the 
Evangeliſt, was accoſted by a pilgrim, who aſked of him an alms for the love of God and St. Joh the Evangeliſt. The King, who 
always had great compaſſion on the poor, immediately drew from his finger a ring, and, unknown to any one, delivered it to the 
pilgrim. When the King had reigned twenty-four years, it happened that two Engliþmen returning from the Holy-Land to their own 
country, were met by one in the habit of a pilgrim, who being, in anſwer to his queſtions, informed that they were of Eng/and, and that 
King Edward the Confeſſor was their King, [190 wp in the following terms: When ye ſhall have arrived in your country, England, 
go to your King Edward, ſalute him moſt kindly from me, and return him my thanks for the alms which he beſtowed on me in a 
certain ſtreet at Weſtminſter; for there, on a certain day, in his return, after maſs, from the church to his palace, I entreated 
* him, for the love of God and St. John, to beſtow on me an alms: whereupon he drew from his finger and gave to me a ring, 
* which till now I have carefully preſerved, and which ye ſhall carry back to him; ſaying, that within half a year he ſhall come 
© to and remain with me.“ Being aſked by the pilgrims where he dwelt, and what was his name, he replied : © I am Feb the Evan- 
« geliſt; Edward your King is my friend, and for his ſanctity of life I have always held him dear; for which reaſon I require you to 
receive this ring and deliver it to him, and to relate to him all that I have faid to you; and I will entreat of God that ye may ſafely 
arrive in your own country.” When St. Fobn had charged them in this manner, he delivered to them the ring and vaniſhed out of 
their ſight. The pilgrims returning thanks to God for this glorious viſion, proſecuted with great joy their journey towards England ; 
and arriving ſafe in Landon ſaluted the King, and related to him all that had been ſaid to them by St. John, delivering at the ſame 
time the ring, as they had been commanded. 'The news was joyfully received by the King, who, on account thereof, ſhewed eſpecial 
favour to the meſſengers. In conſequence of this prediction, he ſet himſelf to prepare for his departure from this world; and on the 
vigil of the birth of our Lord, in the year 1066, he fell ſick: On St. Jobn the Evangeliſt's day, having been confeſſed, he received the 
Euchariſt, and the pilgrims being called in, he gave orders that rich preſents ſhould be made to them : The ring was given to the Abbot 
of W:/tminfter, to be for ever preſerved among the relics ; and, on the vigil of the Epiphany following, the King died. Fohannis 
Brompton Chronicon, ubi ſupra col. 955. 

The Account which Dart gives of this event is founded, he ſays, on the evidence of a manuſcript, written about the time of Henry III. 
and is here inſerted in his own words. © Upon a certain time a beggar aſking alms of this Prince for ſake of St. Fohn Evangeliſt, he 
gave him, out of his abundant charity, a ring. Some time after, two pilgrims, Engliomer, being at Jeruſalem, met a third, who ſaluted 
them and enquiring what countrymen, they told him: Whereupon he delivered them a ring, and bad them recommend him to their 
King Edward, and tell him he was St. John the Evangeliſt, to whom he had afore-time at Weftminfter given him a ring; and bad 
© them further tell him from him, that he ſhould in nine days time die. The pilgrims, ſurprized at ſuch a meſſage, told him that to 
deliver it in time was impoſſible. He in anſwer bad them take no care of that; and took his leave. After they had walked ſome 
way, being weary, they fell aſleep ; and upon waking obſerved a ſtrange alteration of the place: Upon which, ſeeing ſome ſhepherds 
© in a field, they enquired of them where they were, who made anſwer they were in Act: Whereat being rejoiced they made the beſt 
of their way to King Edvard, to a ſeat of his in M altham foreſt, then called the Bower, and fince Havering in the Bower, and de- 
* livered this meſſage to the King, who accordingly died as was told him.“ Darts Antiquities of Weſtmin/ter Abbey, vol. I. p. 50. 
Dart adds, that this ſtory has been painted in the windows of Rumford church (in which pariſh Havering Bower is ſituate) where 
was, he ſays, not long fince, perhaps yet, remaining, the 2 of this King and the two pilgrims, with theſe words under: Johannes 
© per Peregrinos miſit Regi Ed:vardo—', He ſays alſo, that the ſtatues of this King and the two pilgrims are over the courts of Kings 
Bench and Common Pleas in #2z/minſter Hall and over the gate going into Dean's Yard, and that the whole ſtory is wrought in baſſo 
relievo in the chapel where he lies, on the backſide of the ſcreen that divides it from the altar [i. . the compartment which we are now 
92 to explain] and was likewiſe wrought in the hangings of the choir, with theſe verſes under the portraiture of St. Je 
an g. | 

© Vilibus in pannis mendicat imago Johannis, 

© Rex dat ei munus, donum fecit annulus unus : 

* Annulus iſte datus, mittente Fohanne, relatus, 

© Regi ſcire moram vitz dat, mortis et horam. 
He relates, that this was likewiſe painted formerly in glaſs, in a window in the ſouth iſle, next that window over the door going inta 
the weſt walk of the cloiſters, and that underneath the _ were theſe verſes : | 

© Rex, cui nil aliud preſto fuit, accipe, dixit, 

* Annulum et ex digito detrahit ille ſuo. 
6 — Evangeliſt villa Jobanms, 


9 — gratia petit.“ | 
The above author cloſes his relation in theſe words: I find likewiſe, in alluſion to this ſtory, that King Edrvard IT. offered at his 
* coronation a pound of gold made like a King holding a ring in his hand, and a'mark of gold, which is eight ounces, made like a 
* And, 


* pilgrim putting forth his hand to receive the ring. 


— 
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pilgrim in the window o 
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The reader will in all probability have obſerved in the peruſal of this ſtory, that it conſiſts of 
many circumſtances ; and it will therefore be neceſſary to inform him, that the compartment now 
under conſideration is a repreſentation of the delivery of the ring by the King to the pilgrim. This 
was however not the only particular of this fingular narrative which the ſculptor has thought 
worthy of preſervation ; for, though it is interrupted by the inſertion of a compartment the next 
in order to be deſcribed, and which has no relation to it, we ſhall find he has again reſumed this 
ſubject, as will appear in the deſcription hereinafter given of N®. XII. 

For the explanation of Ne. XI. it is preſumed nothing more will be neceſſary than to relate the 
following circumſtances : Four men were one day obſerved at the door of King Edrward the 
Confeſſor's palace, three of them labouring under the calamity of total and the fourth under that 
of partial blindneſs ; the latter of whom ſerved for the conductor to the reſt. One of the attend- 
ants about the court, who had been witneſs to the reſtoration of fight to a blind perſon by waſhin 
his eyes with ſome water in which that King's hands had been waſhed, commiſerating their miſe 
fortune, privately procured ſome of the fame water; and, with a perſuaſion that in the preſent it 
would prove no leſs efficacious than in the former inſtance, he went to the blind men and de- 


manded of them, whether they truſted in God and believed that the King was able to relieve them 


from their misfortune. On their anſwering in the affirmative, he with the water waſhed the faces of 
the men ; and having made on them the fign of the croſs with his thumb, he beſought the Almighty 
to render it effectual, not for his own but for the merits of the King: and the hand of the Lord 
furthering this his benevolent intention, the men were immediately reſtored to ſight. + 

Ne. XII. is a repreſentation of St. John the Evangeliſt delivering to the pilgrims the ring, as 
related in the explication of N?. X. 


And, left this ſtory ſhould be thought a fiction, this very ring was given to the monaſtery, where I find it among the relics thus ſet 
* down: ** Lauarentius dedit, &c. Regis Edtrardi, annulo ejuſdem, quem Sancto F og — 4 Evangeliſto quondam tradidit, quem & 
«« ipſe de iſo remiſit, elapſis duobus & dimidio, poſtea in nocte tranſlationis de digito io tulit, & pro miraculo in loco iſto 
«<< cuſtodir: juſſit.“ f. e. Lawrence (ſc. Abbat of Weſtminſter) gave, &c. of King Edward, with the ring of that Prince given by him 
to St. John Evangeliſt and which he ſent him again out of Paradiſe two years and half after, and which was taken off the King's 
© finger the night of his tranſlation and ordered to be kept in this place for the ſake of the miracle. Nor was this all, for I find granted 
© to the ring of St. Edvard, an indulgence for the term of fix years and three hundred and forty days. Dart in loc. ſupra cit. 

It is to be remarked, that Dart, if we may judge from the preſent appearance of thoſe courts, ſeems e ouſly miſtaken in his afſer- 
tion that the ſtatues of the King and the two pilgrims are over the courts of Kings Bench and Common Pleas in Weftminſter Hall ; for 
there are not any ſtatues over the latter. His aſſertion however may perhaps be accounted for by the following circumſtances, related b 
North, in his Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford, which are here given in his own words : The court (anſwering the title Common Pleas) 
vas placed next the hall door, that ſuitors and their train might readily paſs in and out. But the air of the great door, when the 
„% wind is in the north, is very cold, and, if it might have been done, the court had been moved a little into a warmer place. It was 
once propoſed to let it in through the wall (to be carried upon arches) into a back room which they call the Treaſury : but the Lord 
00 Chief Juſtice Briilgman would not to it, as againſt Magna Charta, which ſays that the Common Pleas ſhall be held in certo loco, 
© or in acertain place, with which the diſtance of an inch, from that place, is inconſiſtent ; and all the pleas would be coram zon 
«© judice, Although at the ſame time, others thought that the Locus, there, means the Villa only, fo that the returns bein apud 
* W:ftmonaflerium, the Court might fir on the other fide of the Abbey, and no ſoleciſm of juriſdiftion happen. But yet that — 
* reaſon hindered a uſeful reform.” North's Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford, p. 97. At the time when Dart wrote, viz. about the Year 
1726, the Court of Common Pleas remained in the fituation above deſcribed, but in the year 1740, ſoon after the hard froſt, the Courts 
of Chancery and Kings Bench were encloſed as they are now, and the Common Pleas was ſet back as it is at preſent. Whether, pre- 
vious to its removal, there were any figures over this latter Court or not does not appear, certain it is that there are none there now 3 
but over the Court of Chancery, which he has not mentioned, and which he might probably mean inſtead of the Common Pleas, there 
are ; though whoever ſhall examine thoſe figures, with the ſmalleſt degree of attention, will find that they repreſent ſome of our 
Kings, and have not even the moſt diſtant alluſion to the event now under conſideration. And it is highly probable that thoſe over 
the Court of Common Pleas which he mentions, if any ſuch ever were there, might have been of the ſame kind. 

For aſſerting as he does in the ſame paſſage, that the figures of the King and pilgrim are over the gate going into Dean's Yard, his 
foundation was better: for Caen, in his Remains, edit. 8vo. 1674, p. 484, mentioning Edward the Confeſſor and Havering Bower, 
briefly relates this tory, and derives the etymology of the name of that place from this fact; and in the concluſion of his account ſays, 
© If at any time you go through miner cloyſter into the Dean's yard, — ſhall ſee the King and i. cut in ſtone over the gate.” 
From this paſſage it is not to be doubted that in Camder's time, and perhaps down to that of Dart, whoſe ſurvey of the Abbey, and 
ſach other adjacent buildings as he has mentioned, was taken in 1726, thoſe figures were ſtill remaining; but they have been fince 
removed. 

I cannot forbear — that Dart has in another | voy” given the above-mentioned lines under the figures of the King and the 

the ſouth iſle, in different order from thoſe above inſerted ; for he ſays, that in the window over Smith's 
tomb, by the door entering the weſt cloyſter, are the arms of Henry III. and thoſe of Queen Eleanor, (in which laſt aſſertion it muſt be 
remarked he is fly miſtaken, as he is in numberleſs other inſtances, for the arms which he here attributes to Queen Eleanor are un- 
queſtionably Hoff of Raimond Earl of Provence, her father, and have his name over them) and then proceeds in the following words: 
Two windows from which on the ſame range toward the weſt was painted in glaſs, the ſtory of Edward the Confeſſor, — by 
* Caxton [in his Chronicle] a very curious one and the fineſt painted among them; under each of which were ſeveral verſes in Latin, 
* the firſt under the pilgrim were thus, defaced : 
a Evangeliſtz villa 
* — gratia petit. 
Zut we may gueſs by thoſe under the King they were aſking an alms : 
* Rex, cui nil aliud przſto-fuit, accipe, dixit, 
« Annulum & ex digito detrahit Mie ſuo.” 


Fohannts 


Dar''s Antiq. vol. I. p. 6r. | 


This ſubje& ſeems to have been formerly a very favourite one, as well for painting as ſculpture ; for in Mr. Walpole”s Anecdotes of 

inting, 4to edit. vol. I. p. 4, an abridgment of a record is inſerted, containing directions for repairs and ornaments of various kinds 
in ſome of the buildings within the Tower; and among the reſt it orders, that, wherever it could be done moſt conveniently, there 
ſhould be drawn, in the chapel of St. John in the Tower, two images of St. Edward holding out a ring and delivering it to St. John 
the Evangeliſt. In the ſame work, p. 8, is likewiſe to be found the following precept, which we are there told occurs in the year 
1248 : ** Rex Vicecomiti Sutham/onie ſalutem, Præcipimus tibi quod de exitibus ccmitatus tui depingi facias in capella reginz noſtræ 
apud ¶ intoniam, ſuper gabulum verſus occidentem, ymaginem ſancti Chri/o/eri, ſicut alibi depingitur, in ulnis ſuis deferat Chriſum, 
e et ymaginem beati £4:vard; Regis, qualiter tradidit annulum ſuum cuidam peregrino, cujus ymago fimiliter depingatur. Teſte. 
rege apud Winde/ore vii. die Mai.“ Both theſe records are noticed by Sir Jeſepb Ayloffe in his © Hiſtorical Deſcription of an ancient 
picture in #ind/or Caſtle,” publiſhed in 1773, and inſerted in the Archaeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, who refers to the 
former in this manner: Rot. Claus. A“. 20 Her. III. m. 12.“ and to the latter thus, Rot. Claus. A“. 29 Her. III. 
alſo, in his edition of Sus Survey, b. I. p. 69, has inſerted an extract verbatim from the former of the two in the following words: 
* Rot. Liberat. an. 25 H. III. m. 20, Rex Cuſtodibus Operationis Turris Loudon. Sal. Præcipimus vobis,” &c. where, r com- 
mand given for the amending the leaden gutters, and — other things ncedful for the great Tower, he proceeded to require them 
* alſo, to take care of the repair and adorning of the chapel there. 

«« Dealbari etiam faciatis totam Capellam Sancti Jolanns Evangeliſtz in eadem Turri. Et fieri faciatis in eadem Capella tres 
« feneſtras vitreas, unam ſcil. ex parte boreali cum quadam Mariola tenente puerum ſuum, reliquam in Parte Auſtrali mou imagine] 
«« de Trinitate ; & tertiam de Sancto Johanne Apoſtolo & Evangeliſta in eadem parte Auſtrali. Et depingi faciatis patibulum & Trabem 
« ultra Altare ejuſdem Capel. bene & bonis coloribus. Et fieri faciatis & depingi duas ymagines pulchras, ubi melius & decentius 
« fieri poſſint in eadem Capell. Unam de Sancto Edwardo tenente anulum, & donante & tendente Scto. Johan. Evangeliſte, &c.““ 
St. John's' chapel above-mentioned appears, from Strype's account, to be ſituate in the White Tower: he ſays, it was the chapel for 
private uſe of the Kings and Queens when they reſided” in the Tower; but that, in his time, it was only uſed for repoſiting the old 
records. Of the ſtory above related he ſeems however to have been perfectly uninformed ; for he endeavours to account for this order 
for painting in this chapel the above-mentioned figures of King Edward and St. Jobn, by imagining, that it was intended to ſignify, 
to uſe his own words, perhaps thereby, that King to be the founder of that chapel ; and this the ceremony in thoſe days of the de- 
dication of holy places to the Saints: in which he is certainly miſtaken. 


+ Alured Rivallenſis, ubi ſupra, col. 393. 
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Explanation of an ancient Painting on the Monument of Edmund Crouchback, in the Abbey Church of St. 
| | Peter, Weſtminſter. By Mr. Hawxiys. | 
. THE plate which this paper is intended to explain, contains repreſentations of certain 


intin 
ſuppoſed to be ſome of the moſt ancient now exiſting in this kingdom, and will be found to == 4 


ze two claſſes of ſubjects; the one, on the monument of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaſter, 
E Abbey Church of St. Peter, Mgſiminſter, which, as it will hereafter appear, has immediate 
relation to an hiſtorical eyent ; the other, conſiſting of the ſeveral ancient gures in painted glaſs 
now remaining in the windows of that church. Each of theſe ſubjects it is propoſed diſtinctly 
to examine, and, taking them in their order, the firſt which claims our attention will be that 
on Edmund Crouchback's monument ; and for that purpoſe it will be found neceſſary to remark, 
that, notwithſtanding that the 4 now under diſcuſsion muſt many years ſince have been 
very conſpicuous, yet no one who has written on the ſubje&, ſeems to have thought it deſerving of 
that regard which, on inſpection, it will be found to merit. For this, amon gſt other reaſons, it may per- 
haps be judged proper, and the rather as the preſent ſtate of the monument is ſcarcely ſuch as to attract 
the notice of any but thoſe who permit nothing, that is worthy of it, to eſcape their attention, to 
inform the reader, that the tomb here mentioned is erected in the north area of the church, againſt 
the ſide of the choir, and adjoining to the ſtairs leading to the Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor. 

Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaſter, the perſon to whoſe memory it is dedicated, was the ſecond 
ſon (not the fourth, as Keepe erroneouſly terms him) of King Henry III. and the founder of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, from which ſo many of our Kings have derived their deſcent. In an 
expedition to the Holy Land, which we ſhall have occaſion more particularly to mention here- 
after, he accompanied his brother Edward, and from the circumſtance of his wearing in it 
(as was cuſtomary with the Cruſaders) a croſs, in token of his Chriſtian profeſhon, he 
aſſumed, as fome think, the ſurname of Crourhback, i. e. Craſſed- back; though others imagine 
it to allude to his ſuppoſed p-rſonal deformity . Returning from this enterprize, he, 
in the year 1293, was ſent by his brother, who had then ſucceeded to the throne of 
England, into France, as an ambaſſador, for the termination of certain differences ſubſiſting 
between the no, of thoſe two nations ; and his negotiations failing of their intended effect, on 
his return home he was, in 1295, ſent thither again, at the head of an army +, to obtain that by 
force which had been refuſed to remonſtrances. Here he continued ſome ſhort time, but at 
length, finding himſelf unable to procure from the King his brother the neceſſary ſums for diſcharg- 
ing the pay of his ſoldiers, which was then much in arrear, and having made a fruitleſs attempt 
to take the city of Bourdeaux, he fell fick at Ba anne in the year 1296, «nd died a few days after, 
having expreſsly enjoined his attendants to carry his body about with them, and not to permit its 
interment till his debts were diſcharged. His body was ſoon after brought to England and buried 
in this Church; and the preſent monument was erected over him by his brother King Edward F. 

From the circumſtances above adduced it appears, that Edmund Cr-uchback died in the year 1296, 
and that, a ſhort time after, his body was brought over and depoſited here. His monument we may 
reaſonably conclude to have been erected, and the figures thereon painted, not long after his inter- 
ment; and the natural inference from theſe ſeveral facts is, that the painting now under conſider- 
ation muſt be nearly five hundred years old. Its fituation is on the baſe of the monument, and a very 
{mall diſtance above the ground; but it is at this day fo very much impaired by age, as to be ſcarcely 
diſcernable. In this ſtate of obſcurity it ſeems likewiſe to have been for upwards of a century, 
for Keepe, who in his Monumenta We/ftmonaſterienfia, firſt publiſhed in 168r, notices, that the canopy 
over Sebert's tomb contained originally painted figures, but that they were in his time all defaced 
and waſhed away ||, is filent as to any painting on this, which, if it had then been viſible, or he 
had had an intimation that there was any ſuch, it is hardly to be imagined that he would have 
been. Dart indeed, in his Hiſtory of that Church, mentions this painting, but ſays that the figures 
are not diſtinguiſhable, the colours of their ſurcoats being loft ; one of them however, as having a 
ſurcoat chequee, he ſuppoſes, and with very good reaſon, to repreſent Lord Roger Clifford **. 

Thus decayed, and in imminent danger of total oblivion, was this curious exemplar of ancient 
painting, when the editor of this work, deſirous of recovering and perpetuating it, undertook to 
give it to the world in the manner in which it now appears; for which purpoſe he waſhed it with 
a very ftrong varniſh, which brought forth the limning to view: and that which in the year 
1726 was pronounced to be ſo decayed as not to be diſtinguiſhable, was by this effort rendered ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinct to be copied in a drawing. | 

The reader will perhaps be ſurprized, when he compares the preſent plate with the account here 
given of the ſtate of the original painting, to find it repreſented as ſo perfect in the one, and fo 
mutilated in the other; he is therefore to underſtand, that the outlines of the ſeveral figures are, 
except in one inſtance, ſtill remaining, and the coat-armours on their ſurcoats, which will be found 
extremely material to the preſent purpoſe, are very diſtin& : a few caſual defects it has been judged 
proper to ſupply, as, namely, the left leg of the eighth, and the features of the face of the tenth 

gure. In other reſpects it is an exact reſemblance of the original, and it now remains for us to aſcer- 

tain and to point out, as far as we are able, from evidence {till exiſting, the ſeveral perſons whoſe 
portraitures are here delineated. This, however, will be found no eaſy taſk. | 

It has been before related, that Edmund Crouchback was engaged with his brother Edward in a 
cruſade ; and there can be no doubt that the painting now under examination has a reference to this 
event in his life; for which reaſon it will be found expedient to give a relation of the fact, as we 
find it recorded in ſome of the moſt ancient of our hiſtorians. 


* Fuller, in his Hiſtory of the Holy War, p. 215, takes notice, that E dmund was one of the perſons engaged in this undertaking ; 
and, on the authority of the following lines, CS Harding's Chronicle, _ 147, vindicates him from the charge of deformity, aſ- 
kgning the wearing of the croſs, or crouch as it was anciently called, as the circumſtance from which he aſſumed the furname of 
Crouchback. 


* Edmund like him [Edward] the comelieſt prince alive, 
Not crook- back d, ne in no wiſe disfigured, 

As ſome men write, the right line to deprive, 
Though great falſhood made it to be ſeriptured.“ 


Fuller however remarks, that Harding's account is ſuſpicious ; for that in Latin records Edmund is never mentioned with any other 
epithet than that of Gibboſus : and * to be obſerved, in confirmation of this aſſertion, that Camden, in a little book, generally attibuted 
to him, entitled, Reges, Reginæ, Nobiles, et alii in Eecleſia Collegiata B. Perri Mi monaſterii ſepulti, 4to, firſt printed in 1600, de- 
ſcribes Edmund Crouchback in following terms, viz. * Edmundus ibboſus, vulgo s Crouchback,” 

+ Henrici Knighton Chronica, inter Decem Scriptores, col. 2496. | 

Ibid, col. 2508. : a 

; Ibid, — 2808, Dart ſays, that he died on the feaſt of Pentecoſt, 1296, and was two months after brought into Eagland and in- 
terred here with great ſolemnity. Dart's Antiq. of Wefminfier Abbey, vol. II. p. 14. Camden, in the little book above-mentioned, 
ſays, that his body was not brought over till fix months after his death; which latter event he places in 1297. 

{| Keepe's Mon. Weftm. p. 35- f . 8 a EE 

** Dart's Antiq. of W:fminſler 2 vol. II. p. 14. This painting is juſt noticed in the Hiſtorical Deſcription of Weftminſ'er 
Abbey, p. 62; and we are there told, t ſome of the wm are ſtill diſcoverable, particularly Lord Roger Clifford, as were in 

Waverley's time, William de Valence, and Thomas de Clare. There never was any author on the ſubject of Eugliſ hiſtory of the name of 
Waverley, as far as we have been able to diſcover, but the book, here alluded to, is the Annales Wawverlcienſes, which was a compilation 
by the Monks of the Abbey of Waverley, in Surrey, and not the work of any one author, as it is here ſuppoſed, of the name of 
ranks See the Preface to that volume of the Ancient Hiſtorians publiſhed by Gale, which contains theſe annals. Dart in loc. 
ſupra cit. mentions this book by the title of the Annals of Wawerley ; and it appears to have been by this ambiguous expreſſion, for 
that brief account is principally extracted from Darts work, that the author of Hiſtorical Deſcription of W:/fminffer Abbey has been 
betrayed into the inaccuracy above pointed out. 


In 


( 22 ) 
la the year 1270, or 1271, King Edward I. then Prince, having for ſome time before projected an 
expedition to the Holy Land, for the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Turks, embarked at Dover *, 4 
in company with Edmund his brother, four earls, and four barons, which, including Edward himſelf, | 
amounted to ten in number +, and many others, probably of leſs account. The names of his ſeveral | 
companions in this enterprize are no where, that has come within our knowledge, recorded ; though | 
we find that Hilliam de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who is alſo buried in this Church, Lord Thomas } 
de Clare, Lord Roger deClyfford t, and John de Veſcy F, were of the number; but their perſons unqueſ- | 
tionably were intended to be repreſented in the painting which is the object of our preſent atten- | 
tion, and their names, it will be one end of this paper, if poſſible, to recover. | 
It has been above intimated, that the reſources, from which intelligence _ reaſonably have 
been expected, have fallen ſhort ; and we are therefore compelled to reſort to that evidence which 
the figures themſelves will afford. Fortunately, however, the ſurcoats on them will, on inſpection, 
be found leſs defaced than from the great age of the painting there was reaſon to fear. 
Previous to our entering on the ſubject above pointed out, it will be neceflary to remark, that 
againſt the wall, on both fides of the nave of Feimmſier Abbey, were originally placed ſhields, con- 


taining the arms, properly blazoned, of ſuch princes, noblemen, or private perſons, as on the erection 

of the Church by Henry III. were in any manner contributors to its re-edification, or benefactors to 

the Church. Theſe ſhields were at firſt forty in number, twenty being placed on each fide, and over 

them were inſcribed, in the characters of the time, the names of the perſons to whom they reſpectively | 
belonged ; ſome few of theſe are ſtill remaining, but the far greater part of them have been within | 
theſe few years removed: the blazonings of them all, however, are extant in print, and ſeeing that 

the interval between the erection of this Church and this expedition to the Holy Land was but 

ſmall, it is no groundleſs conjecture that ſome, at leaſt, of the perſons concerned in the one, might 

alſo have been engaged in the other, and, this being admitted, a compariſon of the coat-armuur on 

the ſurcoats of the preſent figures with ſuch ſhields as remain, or the blazonings, as we find them 

in print, of thoſe that are removed, naturally ſuggeſted itſelf : and hence, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch 

other intelligence as we have been able to procure, evidence has been obtained very nearly ſufficient 

to aſcertain the names of the ſeveral perſons intended to be repreſented. | 

The figure therefore on the right of the plate, to follow the method practiſed by the heralds 
and above explained ||, though no particular device, other than a croſs, is to be found on his ſurcoat, 
one ſhould, from the pre-eminence of its ſtation, ſuppoſe to repreſent Edward I. he has a croſs faltier 
on his breaſt, intended, as it is preſumed, to denote the ſervice in which he was engaged. 

The next to him in order has on his ſurcoat, as appears from a compariſon thereof with the ſhield 
of that perſon in the nave of the Church, the arms of Raimond, Earl of Provence, father to Eleanor, 
Henry s third's Queen * but as he is ſaid, both by Creſcimbeni and Hoffman in his Lexicon, to 
have died in the year 1245, it cannot be he, for this expedition was not undertaken till 1270, 
more than twenty years after his death: it might probably be intended for Charles of Yalois, Earl 
of Anjou, and afterwards King of Jeruſalem, Sicily and Naples, who married one of the daughters 
of the above-mentioned Raimond, and was, as Fuller informs us, one of Edward's companions in 
this enterprize +. | 

The third, proceeding in the ſame order, may probably be Edmund Crouchback himſelf, as being 
diſtinguiſhed by an extremely large and broad croſs, from the wearing of which, in the opinion of 
ſome, as has been before noticed, he aſſumed that ſurname. 


Annales Wawerleicn/es, (among the Scriptores Hiitoriz Anglican publiſhed by Gale) ſub anno 1270. 

+ Matt. Paris Hiſt. Major, ſub anno 1271. a 

t Annales — a ubi ſupra, in loc. ſupra cit, Knighton, in his Chronica before referred to, col. 2438, enumerates the fol- 
lowing perſons as attendant on Edward in this undertaking : Job de Bretayne, Jobs de Yeſcy, Thomas de Clare, Roger de Clyfforde, Otho 
de Grantſono, Robert le Bruz, and Fobn de Verdon. 

$ Henrici Knighton Chronica, ubi ſupra, col. 2438 and 2457. This author, in the latter of theſe places, relates, that when Edward was 
wounded in the Holy Land with a poiſoned weapon, his Queen, E/canor, was fo much affected at it, that Edward was himſelf obliged to 
direct his brother Edmund and the above named John de Yeſcy to remove her by force out of the room, while the wound was dreſſing. This 
relation it muſt be confeſſed may ſeem to render ſuſpieious the tradition reſpecting the cure of this wound by the Queen's ſucking out the 
poiſon ; but it is to be obſerved, that Xnighton's account only relates to the firit dreſſing of the wound, and it is not improbable that the ſame 
anxiety, which ſhe appears to have at firſt manifeſted on this occaſion, might induce her to that exalted inſtance of conjugal affeftion for 
which ſhe is recorded, and that the cure might have been ultimately effected by the method generally reported. It would grieve us much 
to be obliged to reject a ſtory ſo much to the honour of the ſex, and to relieve others from any uneaſineſs which the above may on that ac- 
count have ocaſioned, it may perhaps be neceſſary to conſider on what foundation this popular relation is grounded, Camden in his Re- 
mains, p. 340, mentioning this amiable and affectionate Queen, relates of her, that, when Edward was preparing to ſet out for the 
Holy Land, ſhe inſiſted on accompanying him in all the perils and toils of ſo hazardous an enterprize; urging at the ſame time the 
following pious reaſon, which deſerves to be remembered: Nothing muſt part them whom God hath joined, and the way to heaven 
is as near in the Holy Land (if not nearer) as in Eng/and or Spain.” Of which laſt country it is to be obſerved ſhe was. Hence he 
takes occaſion to remark on her, as a loving and kind wife, and in confirmation thereof relates briefly from Rodericus San Hius the fact 
now under examination; noticing alſo, that our hiſtorians have univerſally paſſed it over in filence. Rapin, relating this event, ſays, 
that for the cure of the wound, Edward was indebted to a ſkilful ſurgeon, then with the army: he however adds that ſome aſſert, that 

it was cured by the method here mentioned, which has uu occaſion to Mr. Tindal, his tranſlator, to inſert a note, in the followin 
words, on the laſt of theſe paſſages : ©* Tyrrel obſerves, that Camden, in his Britannia, (in Middleſex) is the firſt that mentions it; an 
from him Speed has tranſribed it in his Chronicle. Both of them quote Rodericus Toletanus ; but that archbiſhop, as he ſays himſelf, 
% finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1243, twenty years before this accident happened.“ Rapin's Hiſt. of England by T indal, vol. I. p. 343- 

It is not to be imagined, that Camden could be guilty of ſo groſs negligence, as to refer to an author for a circumſtance not to be found 
there. On the contrary, ſhould the aſſertion above be admitted, it goes no farther than to prove, that that part of the work was not 
written by Rodericus Tolctanus, who ſeems to be the ſame perſon with Kodericus Sanctius mentioned in Camden's Remains, in loc. ſupra cit. 
Annals, and other hiſtories of this country in particular, we know have been frequently written by one author and continued by another, 
ſometimes with and at others without the names of ſuch continuators ; and it is not improbable x Go this might have been the caſe here : 
and that Camden, inadvertently perhaps, may have mentioned the name of the original author inſtead of that of the continuator. 
The filence of our own hiſtorians, it is apprehended, cannot in the inſtance above-mentioned be eſteemed ſufficient evidence for reject- 
ing the fact: the utmoſt that can be faid with reſpect to that, is that it is negative, whereas that of Rodericus San fins is poſitive ; and 
that the ſex is capable of ſo great an affeftion, as to be induced by it to 9 for the ſake of their huſbands, enterprizes which 
have rendered even their own lives precarious, might be demonſtrated by many late inſtances ; the bare narration whereof, though not 
in the leaſt exaggerated, might, as — to bear ſo — a reſemblance to fiction, perhaps incline many perſons, unacquainted with 
the fact, to withhold that aſſent, to which the cire 

|| Page 7* of this work, in a Note. 

5 Kaimond Bergliubieri, earl of Provence, is celebrated as one of the moſt illuſtrious characters of the age in which he lived; and it 
may therefore be proper here to give a brief account of him. He was deſcended from the noble family of Berglinbieri in Spain, and fon 
of /delfonſo, king of Arragon. To perſonal courage, which he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, he is recorded to 
have added the milder virtues of prudence, gentleneſs, and compaſſion ; and, beſides, to have been ſo addicted to the ſtudy of 
literature, as to have become an admirable Provengal poet. Creſcimbeni, in his Commentari della volgar poeſia, vol. II. parte 1. p. 76, has 
an article for him, in which, beſides thoſe above related, he mentions the following particulars reſpecting him. He married Beatrice, the 
daughter of Thomas Earl of Sawoy, a princeſs of ſingular endowments, and by her had four daughters, all of whom, by the management 
of one Romeo, who for ſome time preſided over his houſhold, were diſpoſed of to ſovereign princes : the eldeſt, named Margaret, be- 
came the Queen of St. Lewis, King of France; the ſecond, Eleanor, married our Henry III. or according to others, as he tells us, 
Edward, King of England ; the third, Sancia, or, as Hoffman calls her, Santa, was given to Richard, likewiſe of England, afterwards 
— of the Roman,; and the fourth, and youngeſt, Beatrice, to whom by his will he deviſed the Earldom of Provence, was beſtowed 
on Charles, younger brother of St. Lewis, afterwards King of Naples and Sicily, The fame author further tells us, that Earl Raimond 
died in the year 1245, at the age of 47- Creſcimbeni is certainly miſtaken in the above account; for the daughter whom he mentions as 
the wife of Richard of England, King of the Romans, was not married to him, but to the Emperor Richard. See Hoffmanni Lexicon 
Univerſale. One further particular we meet with, reſpecting the third daughter, married to Charles Earl of Amon, which ſeems worth 
remarking, viz. that in order to raiſe money to purchaſe for her huſband, from the Pope, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, ſhe was 
obliged to ſell all her jewels. Fuller's Hiſtory of the Holy War, p. 218. 

In the year 1261 the above-named Charles of Yalois, Earl of Argon, (in right of his wife Beatrix, to whom that Earldom, as we have 
ſeen above, was bequeathed by her father, Earl Raimond) ſucceeded to the Earldom of Provence. See Heylin's Coſmography, edit. 1703, 
. ; but the ſpace of time between the death of Earl Raimond in 1245, and this latter event in 1261, we are unable to account for. 

e arms of Earl Raimond were, in all ility, thoſe of the Earldom ; and, on Charler's ſucceeding to that, he would naturally, 
it is imagined, aſſume the arms of it alſo. 


2 In the chronological table at the end of his Hiſtory of the Holy War, under the years 1269 and 1270, he notices this cruſade, and 


ces thus related would be juſtly entitled. | 


it in the following words : ** 13, Voyage under St. Lewis King of France, Charles of Sicilie, and our Prince Edward.” 
From 
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From the exact reſemblance between his ſhield in the nave and the ſurcoat of the fourth, there 
feems no reaſon to doubt that this figure is the portrait of John Earl of Warren and Surrey. 

But, with reſpect to the fifth, ſome difficulty ariſes ; for it is to be obſerved, that his cognizance is 
a lion rampant, and there are, or were, among the ſhields before-mentioned, three, which ſo nearly 
correſpond with this device, as to render it very dubious which of the three perſons, to whom they 
belonged, the figure in queſtion repreſents. 

The arms on So preſent figure, as far as we are able to determine, for from the great age of the 
painting the colours are become very obſcure, are, to give them as they appear, a lion argent, or 
Or, on a field azure. The firſt of the ſhields above-mentioned was placed on the north fide of the 
nave, and contained the arms of Roger de Mowbray, blazoned as follows : gules, a lion rampant, 
argent *. The ſecond of theſe is on the ſouth fide of the Church, and was aſſigned, by the inſcrip- 
tion formerly over it, to //7/ham de Percy, whoſe arms it repreſents in the — blazoning: 
Or, a lion rampant double quevee B T. And the third is B, a lion rampant argent, crowned Or, 
and has been appropriated to Roger de Montalto 1. Were but the crown on the head of the lion 
mentioned in this laſt, viſible in the preſent inſtance, we ſhould not heſitate to pronounce this 
figure to be Roger de Montalto ; and even, as the circumſtance now is, to ſuppoſe that it was origi- 
nally here repreſented, though now not diſcernible, may perhaps be deemed no improbable 
conjecture. 

The fixth, unqueſtionably, from the exact correſpondence between his ſurcoat and a ſhield in 
the nave aſſigned to that perſon, muſt be Roger de Clifford, one of the few engaged in this under- 
taking whoſe names have been preſerved. 

The ſeventh figure has on his ſurcoat a croſs, either Or or argent, in a field gules. This, it may 
be urged, may as well be conſidered as the deſignation only of a Cruſader, and not intended as the 
arms of the figure; and it muſt be admitted, that there is ſome weight in the objection. But if we 
are able to find among the ſhields ſo often referred to, any one or more, on which a probable conjec- 
ture who this is, may be founded, it may ſeem to deſerve at leaſt the pains of the enquiry; and 
among them are two, which give us ſome hopes of accompliſhing this intention. The former of 
theſe is aſſigned to Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and is ſituated on the north fide of the nave, and 
its blazoning is as follows: Or, a croſs gules hq. The latter is that of illiam de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle, on the fame fide, containing the following blazoning: gules, a croſs patonce, varry ||. 
This latter ſhield yet remaining in the Abbey, it will perhaps be neceſſary briefly to deſcribe. The 
field is unqueſtionably red, and the croſs white; and on the croſs are ſeveral ornaments, not un- 
like ſmall ſhields. The blazonings on the ſurcoat of the ſeventh figure in this plate exactly cor- 
reſpond with thoſe of this ſhield ; and if we can but imagine, which probably was the caſe, 
that the ornaments on the croſs might have been originally here repreſented, but are now through 
age rendered inviſible, there ſeems ſome reaſon for concluding that this may be the figure of Milliam 
de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle; a conjecture which perhaps may derive ſome additional confirma- 
tion from the following circumſtances. 

Edmund Crouchback married for his firſt wife Aveline, the daughter and heir of this William de 
Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle u which Aveline is alſo buried in the fame part of the Church with 
her huſband, though under, as it ſhould ſeem, a ſeparate monument: ſhe died in 1269, a year 
before this expedition, at which time Edmund himſelf appears to have been only of the age of 
twenty-four ; for he was born in January, 1245 f, and we can hardly ſuppoſe, though her age 
at her death is not mentioned, that ſhe was much if at all older. It is highly probable therefore, 
that in this expedition to the Holy Land, this nobleman might accompany his ſon-in-law Edmund, 
and to remove a ſuppoſition that he might be too far advanced in age to undertake the fatigues of 
ſuch a journey, the ſeveral facts here related, as affording a probable refutation of ſuch an opinion, 
has been thus minutely ſtated. 

The three remaining figures having neither badge nor arms apparent on their ſurcoats, it is at this 
diſtance of time impoſſible preciſely to aſcertain for whom they were intended: they might 
however probably be meant for William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Thomas de Clare, and Fohannes 
de Veſey; all of whom we find had a ſhare in this enterprize 1. 

And now having ſufficiently, as it is imagined, aſcertained both the age of the painting under 
conſideration, and the ſubject to which it refers, a quettion naturally ariſes reſpecting the colours 
made uſe of therein, and particularly whether they were colours tempered with oil, or with ſize, 
water, or ſome other liquid ſubſtance ; and this it is our intention in the next place to diſculs : 
but the conſideration of this point, as alſo the explanation of the ſeveral figures in the windows 
likewiſe repreſented in the preſent plate, muſt, on account of the great length of this paper, be 
unavoidably deferred to the next number. 


* Keepe's Mon. Wet. p. 30. | 7 : Fa 

+ Ibid, p. 29. The term double quevee ſhould ſeem, from a compariſon of the blazoning above given with the ſhield itſelf, to have 
been intended to ſignify, that the point of the tail was turned over this animal's back, as 1t is repreſented in this figure of the preſent 
plate: it does not a to have been always uſed in preciſely. the ſame ſenſe ; for, the arms of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter, 
among the ſhields ſo very often cited, are deſcribed as being, gules a lion rampant, double quevee argent. Xzepe's Mon. V gf. p. 29. 
Wink, 2 inſpection, are found to be a lion rampant with a tail. 

t Ibid. 

F Ibid. 

{| Ibid. 8 

»* Mat. Paris Hiſt. Major, ſub anno 1270. It is obſervable, that Matrhew Paris places this under the year 1270, and the 
Cruſade under 1271 ; whereas other hiſtorians mention this latter event as happening in the year 1270. Edmund”s marriage with Aveline 
appears, from the account given by Mattherv Paris, to have taken place aus before the Cruſade, which computing by tbe laſt of theſe 
methods will be the year 1269; and we are told by Krepe, in his Mon. We/m. p. 39, that in the ſame year 126g the died. 

++ Mar. Paris, p. 654, as cited by Tindal in his Tranſlation of Rapin, vol. I. p. 318, in noti. : 

tt Vide ante. Beſides the perſons mentioned in the text, we find among Edward's attendants, as has been before noticed, the follow- 
ing names, Fobn de Bre:ayne, Ot. e de Grantſono, Robert le Bruz, and John Yerdon; and the reader may perhaps, from that circumſtance, 
be inclined to think, that theſe latter perſons were as likely to be here repreſented as the former; an objection which may, in ſome degree, 
be obviated, when it is conſidered that the latter, as far as we are able to diſcover, appear to have been but obſcure perſons ; whereas, 
among the former is a nobleman of high rank : and the laſt of the three former, if we may judge from the event r in a former note 
ſpecting the Queen of EAward, ſeems to have been much in that Prince's confidence, A 50 
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Abort Account of TRINITY-HALL, in Alderſgate-Street, London; and of ſome Paintings fill 
remaining in the Eaft Window. Communicated by Mr. Tuomas STRONG, F. A. F. 


IN the pariſh church of St. Botolph without Alderſgate, (formerly called in old writings 


' Aldrichgate) London, was ſometime a brotherhood of St. Fabian and St. Sebaſtian, founded in the 


year 1377, the 51it of King Edward III. and confirmed by King Henry IV. in the fixth year of 
his reign. The brothers and ſiſters of that fraternity were to find ſeven tapers of 211b. of wax, 
to be lighted all ſeven on high feaſt-days, at all hours of the day, in the worſhip of God and his 
Mother, and St. Fabian and Sevaſtian, and of Allhallows, and on Sundays; on other common feaſts, 
two to be lighted at high-maſs. 

The hoſpital (wherein the fraternity reſided ſtood where Trinity-Court is at preſent ſituate) 
belonging to the priory of Cluny in France, was ſuppreſſed by King Henry V. Then King Henry 
VI. in the 24th year of his reign, 1445, to the honour of the Holy Trinity, gave licence to Dame 
Jaan Aſtley, ſometime his nurſe, to Robert Cawood, clerk of the pipe, and Thomas Smith, to found 
the ſame a fraternity, perpetually to have a maſter and two cuſtos, with brethren and ſiſters, &c. 
This brotherhood was endowed with lands more than / 3o per annum, and was ſuppreſſed by 
King Eamward VI. 

Trinity-Hall is a very ancient building, and is now, and has been for ſome years paſt, 
uſed as 2 Chapel on Sundays ;---and is the place where the Courts of Wardmote and — are 
uſually held for the Ward of Alderſgate. In the window of the ſaid Chapel, or Hall, are ſe- 
veral paintings, viz. 

I. Appears to be a ſatirical repreſentation of a monkey, in the habit of a monk, ſhaving a dog, 
which 1s feated in a chair. 

IT. A good whole length of St. Baſl, in his epiſcopalibus, with this inſcription underneath : 

“Sanctus Bafilius Magnus.” * 
III. The figures of a man in a fur gown, and his wife praying, with this inſcription under them: 
«*« Orate pro bono ſtatu Rogeri Hillet, Londin, civ. 
«« et anne Uxoris ſue.” | 
Beneath them is an emblematical repreſentation of the Trinity. 
IV. The figure of a man kneeling at an altar, in the habit of a citizen. 


* St. Baſil is ſometime tiled in the Legenda Aurea, ſanctus Baſilius, and ſometimes Baſilius magnus.— 


STATUES on the Outfde of GUILDHALL, LONDON. 
Stow's Survey, ed. 1633, p. 283. 


„ THE ſtately porch, entring the great hall, * was erected, the front thereof towards the ſouth, 
« being beautified with images of ſtone, ſuch as is ſhewed by theſe verſes following, made about 
« ſome fifty yeeres ſince, by M illiam Elderton, at that time an atturney in the ſheriffes courts there. 


„ Though moſt the images be pulled downe, 
« And more be thought remain in towne, 
J am ſure there be in London yet 
„Seven images, ſuch, and in ſuch a place 
« As few or none, I think will hit 
& Yet every day they ſhew their face, 
% And thouſands ſee them every yeere, 
« But few, I think, can tell me where : 
«© Where Jeſu Chriſt aloft doth ſtand, + 
Law and Learning on either hand 
« Diſcipline in the divels necke 
« And hard by her are three direct; 
There Juſtice, Fortitude and Temperance ſtand, 
« Where finde ye the like in all this land ? 
« „ This Guildhall, ſaith Robert Fabian, was begun to be builded new in the yeare 1411, the twelfth of Henry the fourth, by Themes 


„% Arowles, then Maior, and his Bretheren the Aldermen. Stow's Survey, ed. 1633, p. 282.” 
+ Is not now remaining, in its place is put up a ſaſh door, giving admittance into a balconey. 


CROWLAND BRIDGE, Lincolnfire, 


THIS plate is taken from a "_— made upon the ſpot by the editor, in the year 1780, 
Dr. Stukely, in his Itinerary, gives the following deſcription of Crowland Bridge: 

Over againſt the weſt end of the Abbey of Crowland is the famous triangular bridge. 
« It is too ſteep to be commonly rode over, horſes and carriages go under it. It is formed upon 
« three ſegments of a circle, meeting in one point.——They ſay each baſe ſtands in a differeng 
„% county.——The rivers Neen and Welland here mect.—On one fide fits an image of King 
Ethelbald *, with a globe in his hand. 


An account of which, accompanied by an engraving, has been given in the former part of this work. See page 3, 
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Explanation of an ancient Painting on the Monument of Edmund Crouchback, in the Abbey Church of St, 
Peter, Weſtminſter. 


[ Continued from Page 24. ] 


FOR the invention of painting in oil it has been generally imagined that this country, and the 
world at large, are indebted to John ab Eyck, a painter of the fifteenth century, and who died 
in 1441 *; and we are further told, that an ineffectual ſearch for a varniſh led him to fo im- 
portant a diſcovery. The fact is however very queſtionable; for in the time of Henry III. we 
meet with a record, which ſeems moſt evidently to imply the uſe of oil in painting as early as, if 
not before, that period + ; and there ſeems ſome reaſon for imagining, as we ſhall preſently en- 
deavour to ſhew, that the ſubje& now under conſideration is an inſtance of the actual uſe of that 
ingredient in painting in the time of his ſucceſſor; for had the colours on this occaſion been 
tempered with water, ſize, or any other fluid leſs tenacious than oil, very ſmall doubt can be 
entertained that at this diſtance of time theſe, as well as other paintings of this time, muſt have 
been totally effaced. | 

We may perhaps be told, that the ingredients uſed in tempering colours previouſly to Fohn ab 
Eyck's ſuppoſed invention have been diſcloſed to the world 2, and this circumſtance may perhaps 
be urged againſt the poſition here contended for; but to this it is anſwered, that, in order to 
obviate this objection and for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the fact, an experiment has been made 
by an ingenious and ſkilful artiſt, and the proceſs and reſult of it have been communicated to the 
writer hereof in a letter, addreſſed to the editor, which, as it cannot be abridged without in- 
jury to the author, is here inſerted at length. 


% To Mr. CARTER, Wood-Street, Weſtminſter. 
«IR 


4 UNDERSTANDING that your late diſcovery of an ancient painting on the monument 
* of Edmund Crouchback, in Weſtminſter Abbey, had been productive of much enquiry among the 
curious, as to the vehicle with which it is painted, I was induced, at your requeſt, to try the 
* following experiments, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining whether it were in oil or water colours. 

* For this end, having been furniſhed by you with ſome flakes of colour which had been picked 
t off from the wall, but which had not been touched with the varniſh made uſe of to render the 
«* reſt viſible, I applied one of them to the flame of a candle, in order to diſcover whether 
there was any roſin in the compoſition or not; upon which the part of the flake in contact with 
*« the flame at firſt became black, but the blackneſs very ſoon diſappeared, leaving behind it at the 
* extremity of the part a circular ſhining line, which fried and evaporated into a whitiſh ſmoke of 
« a pungent ſmell, and not unlike burnt oil. | 

Not contented with this, I placed another flake of the colour within a bank of wax, and laying 
* it with the painted fide downwards on a ſmooth piece of chalk poured on it aqua-fortis. The 
<< efferveſcence was not ſo briſk as I expected: it was ſufficient, however, to ſhew the joint opera- 
* tion of an alkaline and an acid; but ſome hours elapſed before the flake was diſſolved, notwith- 
& ſtanding that I changed the aqua-fortis ſeveral times to haſten the ſolution. When the flake was 
10 to all appearance perfectly diſſolved I carefully removed the wax, and found the painted coat entire, 
* and that it had effectually defended the chalk from the fury of the acid; and, on examining the 
« flake with a glaſs, obſerved that it was rough and turbid. Having taken the flake from off the 
*« chalk I placed it on a china plate, and applied to it a drop of oil vitriol, upon which the whole 
© together diſſolved into a tranſparent brown. 

„The above analyſis evidently proves the preſence of roſin in the compoſition of the colours 
« with which this ſubject is painted; and as reſinous gums are only diſſolvable in oil, it is more 
* than probable that the original picture is painted with an oily vehicle. 


« Tam, SIR, 
* Adam-Street, Oxſord- Street, | 0 Your moſt obedient Servant, 
Jan. 29, 1783. | CHRISTOPHER BARBER.” 


But before we diſmiſs this ſubject, a queſtion ariſes as to the artiſt by whom theſe figures were 
painted ; which, though we no where meet with his name, it is preſumed may be anſwered from 
the following particulars. | | | 

Mr. Walpole, even aided by the induſtry of Yertue, has not been able to recover the names of 
any painters of this nation at the period we are now ſpeaking of, but obſerves on the contrary, 


* Waljole's Anecdotes of Painting, 4to edit. vol. I. p. 6. in nota. 

+ This record is dated in the twenty-third year of Henry III. viz. 12 39, and is given as follows in Mr. Walole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. I. p. 6. ** Rex theſaurario et cameraris ſuis ſalutem. Liberate de theſauro noſtro, Oduni aurifabro et Edwards filio 
fſuo centum et ſeptemdecem ſolidos et decem denarios, pro oleo, vernici, et coloribus emptis, et picturis factis in camera reginæ noſtrz 
„ apud W/m. ab oftavis ſanctæ Trinitatis anno regni noſtri xxiii uſque ad feſtum Sancti Barnabæ apoſtoli eodem anno, ſcilicet per xv 
«« dies.” Mr. Walpole remarks in a note, that both oil and varniſh are here mentioned; and adds, that the former might indeed be 
only uſed in the compoſition of the latter ; but obſerves, p. 24, that it is difficult to conceive how it was poſſible to varniſh with oil 
either water colours or colours mixed with ſize. For further evidence in ſupport of the poſition that the invention of oil painting was 
in uſe antecedent to John ab Eyel's time the reader is referred to : A critical Eſſay on Oil Painting, by R. E. Raſpe, 4to. Lon. 1781.” 

t See Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. 25. That ingenious gentleman has intimated a doubt, whether Jobs ab Eyck 
was really or not the inventor of painting in oil; and mentions that a queſtion had been propoſed to the Society of Antiquaries, = 
had met with no ſolution, viz. with what the painters, antecedent to John ab Eyck, mixed their colours; he then proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner : * After turning over ſeveral — of painting, all treating of John ab Eyci's invention, but without one word of the 
© method which his ſecret had diſpoſſeſſed, I at laſt found what I ſought. Sandrart put an end to the difficulty by theſe words: 

% Quia autem metuebant ne muri ſciſſuris diffinderentur, hinc eoſdem linteo, prius glutine mediante, induxerunt, deſuperque ap- 
“ plicito gypſo, poſtmodo demum picturas ſuas effigurarunt, ui modus dici ſolet alla tempera, 1d eſt temperaturz aquariæ. Hanc 
autem temperaturam ita præparabant: effracto prius ovo gallinaceo, in ejuſdem liquore frondem teneram ficulneam de ficu juniore 
« diſcutiebant: ubi è latte iſtius frondis, eque vitello illa naſcebatur temperatura : qua mediante poſtmodum loco aquz vel gummi, vel 
« tragacanthz, colores ſuos ſubigebant, quibus dehinc opera ſua perficerent.” Academ. pictur. p. r5. 

0 When they painted on walls, leſt their work ſhould crack, they procceded in this manner : they glued a linnen cloth upon the wall, 
© and covered that with plaiſter, on which they painted in diſtemper : this was thus prepared : they dropped into the yolk of an egg 
* the milk that flows from the leaf of a young fig-tree, with which, inſtead of water, gum, or gumdragant, they mixed their laſt layer 
© of colours. It is probable, from the laſt words of this paſlage, that they laid their firſt colour with water or gum only.” Mr. Ah 
Anecdotes of Painting, vel. I. p. 25. 

that 
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that the artiſts of that ſpecies employed by Henry III. appear to have been Haliant *; and Vertue 
has diſcovered, that the Shrine of Edvard the Confeſſor, confeſſedly erected in that King's reign, 
was deſigned by an Hialian painter, named Pietro Cavalini, the inventor of moſaic ; and that ſome 
ſmall remains of paintings over the Ragged Regiment +, as alſo ſome others formerly exiſting in the 
Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor, were the works of this maſter f > and Mr. Falpole ſeems inclined 
to think, and with great appearance of probability, from the reſemblance between the Shrine of 
Edward the Confeſſor and the Monument of Henry III. that this latter piece of ſculpture (for he 
appears to have been both a painter and ſculptor) was alſo executed by him. Whether we may 
not therefore conclude, that the pony in queſtion on the Monument of Edmund Crouchback 1s 
of the hand of this Pietro Cavalini, is left to the deciſion of the reader. 

* Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. 26. 

+ The Ragged Regiment, as they were called, conſiſted of the fi of ſeveral of our Kings buried in Wifminfler Abbey, which 
were laid on their cenotaphs, at the celebration of their funerals. Vide Kzepc's Mon. Vf. p. 133. Theſe were formerly placed in the caſes 
which now contain the figures of Queen Ann and Lord Chatham, and in another now empty between thoſe two, in the chantry over 
1ſlip's Chapel; but have been ſince removed to that over the monument of Henry V. The painting above-mentioned, if we may jud 


from the ſmall remains of it in the empty caſe, was admirably executed, and was till very lately, as we are informed, viſible, as well in 


the caſe occupied by Lord Chatbam's effigy as in the other; but in the former it was defaced when that figure was placed there. The 
empty caſe here mentioned is never ſhewn. 


t Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. 18. 


PAINTINGS in the ſeveral WINDOWS of Weſtminſter Abbey illufirated by Mr. Hawxaxs. 


NOTWITHSTANDING there is perhaps no ancient edifice in this kingdom ſo well worthy 
of attention as the venerable fabric, that has furniſhed this and many other articles in this 
work, ſcarcely any is leſs underſtood ; and indeed fo little pains have heretofore been taken to 
aſcertain the ſeveral hiſtorical events, to which the many ornaments of it refer, that to endeavour 
to explain them at this day is in many inſtances an undertaking ſo arduous, as to reduce us to the 
neceſſity of adopting ſurmiſe for fact, and for hiſtorical certainty probable conjecture. 

The ſubje& of the preſent enquiry is one of the many inſtances, in which we ſenſibly feel the 
truth of the above poſition, for reſpecting theſe figures in the windows, not even the time 
of their erection, or the events to which they ſeverally relate, are at this day known, and the 
only guide offered us for the illuſtration of this ſubject is a tradition, mentioned in the note, fo 
maniteſtly ill founded as to need no refutation “. 

The fix firſt figures to the right, computing as before, form the whole of the window over 
the altar at the eaſt end of the church +. Of theſe, the two firſt are ſuppoſed to be 
the two pilgrims, to whom St. John the Evangeliſt delivered at Jeruſalem a ring, which 
he had received from Edward the Confeſſor, to be reſtored by them to that King, as has been 
already related at large in a former page of this work. The third is unqueſtionably Edward 
the Confeſſor, as is evident, as well from the circumſtance of his holding a ring which he is de- 
livering to the fourth, as from the Roman letter E. which occurs in many places of his outer robe. 
The fourth, from the letter I. viſible on many parts of his outer garment, and alſo from the at- 
titude in which he is here repreſented, which is that of receiving the ring, is undoubtedly St. 
Fohn the Evangeliſt ; and the fifth is conjectured, from the book in his left hand, which is fre- 
quently uſed as the ſymbol of an Evangeliſt, and from the palmers ſtaff in his right, to be the 
ſame perſon, as he appeared to the two pilgrims before- mentioned at Feruſalem. 

The ſixth there ſecms great reaſon to imagine might be intended to repreſent Mellitus, a companion 
of St. Auguſtin in his miſſion to this iſland, and afterwards Biſhop of London, in whoſe time, viz. 
about the year 605 f, the Abbey Church of St. Peter, at Weſtminſter, (though not the preſent ſtruc- 
ture, for that was rebuilt by Henry III.) as it is faid, and with a much greater degree of probability, 
than any other account of its foundation bears, was firſt erected by Sebert, King of the Eaſt Saxons, 
and conſecrated by the above-mentioned Mellitus; as, waiving other authorities, we learn from 
the following verſes in Harding's Chronicle, cited by Jeever in his Account of this Church: 


King Ethelbert Sainct Poules edefied: 

And King Sebert Weſtminſter founded 

Mellito theim both halowed and bleſſified 
Auſtin then, made Clerke full well grounded. || 


The two remaining figures are reſpectively taken from the fide windows at the weſt end of the 
Church ; the firſt of them, repreſenting a man in armour, is placed in a window at the weſt end 
of the ſouth iſle, and for whom it was intended may admit of a queſtion, for the deciſion of which 
it ſeems previouſly neceſſary that we ſhould, if poſſible, in the firſt place aſcertain the time of 
its erection. | 

It is obſervable, that on the ſurcoat of this figure the arms of France and England quarterly are 
repreſented ; from which we might be led to conclude, were it not that there is no crown on 
the head, nor any other regal ſymbol or ornament, that it was intended to repreſent one of our 
own Kings. This circumſtance, trifling as it may ſeem, may p_—_ at once lead to a deter- 
mination reſpecting its age, and the perſon for whom it was intended. 


The two firſt figures to the right are ſaid to reprefent Margaret Counteſs of Richmond (mother of Henry VII.) and Elizabeth his 
Queen, the third and fourth Henry VII. and VIII. and the fifth and fixth Abbot 1/ip and Cardinal Morten, 

+ Dart, in his Antiquities of We/ffminffer Abbey, vol. I. p. 61, notices theſe paintings; but ſays, that they are ſo confuſedly placed 
that little or no conjecture can be made. 

t Newcourt's Repertorium, vol. I. p. 710.—Keepe's Mon. Weftm. p. 5,—Which laſt author further tells us, that it was at the per- 
ſuaſion of Mellitzs that the adjoining convent was erected and endowed by Sebert, in order to ſupply this his church with a ſufficient 
number of religious perſons for the celebration of divine ſervice. : 

y Weever's — Monuments, p. 459, from Jobn Harding, ca. 88, and in a charter of Edward the Conſeſſor, an extract of which, 
from a copy in the Tower, is given by Weever in loc. ſupra cit. are the following words: Bafilica Sancti Petri M eſtmon. edificata fuit 
„ antiquitus, ſub Mellito Landanie primo 22 ſocio et contemporaneo Sancti Auguſfini, primi Cantuar. Archiepiſcopi. With re- 
ſpect to this charter, however, it muſt not be concealed that Widmore, in his Enquiry into the time of the firſt foundation of We/- 
i minſter Abbey, p. 3. briefly mentioning the ſeveral charters which refer the foundation of this Church to the time of Scbert, and 
amongſt others thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor, ſays of theſe latter, without particularizing them, that they have been proved to be 
m— from the many Norman phraſes in them, and from the manner of affixing the ſeals to them; and cites as his authority, Hickes's 

reface to Literatura Septentrionalis, p. 37, 38. Th 
e 
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The arms of England quarterly with thoſe of France were firſt borne, we know, by King 
Edward III. after his conqueſt of that kingdom; and we are alſo told, that he ſometimes placed 
thoſe of France in the firſt quarter, at others thoſe of ns ; but at laſt reſolved to place thoſe 


of France firſt *, and ſo they are here repreſented. We further find, that the arms of France were 
2 ſemde fleurs de lys, i. e. a ſhield ſown or ſprinkled with fleurs de lys ; but that King, 
Charles the fixth of France, changed the ſemte fleurs de lys into three, which variation was fol- 
lowed by our King Henry the fifth in thoſe of England, and fo they continue +. | 

Hence, and from the correſpondence of the arms of England and France on the ſurcoat with the 
ancient, but not preſent method of bearing them, it is to be inferred, that the fi in queſtion 
muſt have been painted between the time of Edward III. and that of that is to ſay 
between the years 1341 and 1422, for in the former of theſe years Edward firſt added the arms 
of France to thoſe of this kingdom f, and in the latter Henry died 9. 

For whom this figure was intended is the next doubt to be reſolved ; and having, from the 
circumſtances above-mentioned, nearly aſcertained its age, we ſhall find no great difficulty in the 
di ſcuſſion of this queſtion. From the arms on his ſurcoat, if there had been a crown on his 
head, one ſhould have been induced to pronounce it one of our own Kings, who feigned within 
the period above-mentioned ; but probably from its having the former, and wanting the latter 
of thefe circumſtances, it might be intended for Edward the Black Prince ; for we are told by 
Mr. Walpole, that the Black Prince was repreſented on glaſs in a window at the weſt end of 
Weſtminſter Abbey, but that the image is now almoſt defaced || : by which aſſertion we muſt 
underſtand that to be, which is the caſe, via. that, in ſundry parts of the portrait, the glaſs has 
been broken and repaired with pieces either blank or of a different colour. The fituation of this 
figure likewife ſo exactly correſponds with that mentioned by Mr. Walpole, as to leave, it is 
imagined, but ſmall doubt that they are the ſame *. 

The place, in which the laſt figure of the preſent plate is found, is in a window at the weſt end 
of the north iſle, and exactly anſwers to one mentioned by the author of the Hiſtorical Deſcription 
of Weftminfler Abbey ++, who aſſerts it to be a repreſentation of Edward the Confeſſor; but as this 
figure differs fo very eſſentially from all the other portraits of him, in this Church particularly, 
there does not ſeem the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for ſuppoſing it to be he; and, as the figure itſelf 
affords no internal evidence or circumſtance on which any conjecture might be founded, we muſt 


content ourſelves with giving it as it appears, leaving it to the reader to determine whom it was 
intended to repreſent. 


®* Camden's Remains, edit. 1674, p- 292. 
+ Ibid, p. 293. ; 3 

t Sees Chronological Hiſtorian, vol. I. p. 32. 
$ Baker's Chronicle, edit. 1674, p- 180. 


Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. 27a Mr. Walpole's book was printed, as r * from the title , in 1762. 
. peu of the Hiſtorical Deſcription of W:fiminfler firſt printed in 1753s ays, that this . . 


Abbey, ed to repreſent 
Richard II. but that the colours being of a water blue no CS ts be diſtinguiſhed. Hiſt. Deſcription of Wm. Abbey, p. g. 
There ſeems, however, no foundation for ſuch a conjecture. 


tt Page 9. 
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SCULPTURES on che FREEZE in EDWARD the CONFESSOR's Chapel. 
[ Continued from page 20. ] 
THE event to which the compartment N% XIII. of this freeze bears evident alluſion, has been 


already * related with ſufficient precifion to render any further explanation unneceſſary. It is 
however to be obſerved, that the preſent plate repreſents the Pilgrims in the act of delivering to 
the King the ring, which they had received for that purpoſe from St. John the Evangeliſt. 

Ne. XIV. is ſuppoſed to contain a repreſentation of the dedication of the Abbey Church of St. 
Peter, N ęſiminſter, ſoon after its re- erection by Edward the Confeſſor; the ſeveral circumſtances 
whereof are thus related : In conſequence of the admonition from the Pilgrims before-mentioned, 
that his diſſolution was near at hand, the King became anxious that this his Church, which was 
then juſt erected, ſhould in his own life-time be conſecrated with the utmoſt folemnity. The 
feaſt of the Nativity of our Lord was now near, and it was cuſtomary in thoſe times for all the 
nobility to affiſt at the celebration of that high feſtival ; the King therefore determined, that the 
ceremony of the conſecration of his Church ſhould be performed on Innocents-day following. 
In the night of the Nativity he was ſeized with a fever, which however he ſo far overcame as to 
be able to be preſent for three days at a folemn entertainment; but on the third day, finding his 
death haſtily approaching, he commanded that all things neceſſary ſhould be popes for the con- 
ſecration of his Church on the next day, viz. Iunocents-day, according to his declared intention. 
Fmocents-day being arrived, and the clergy and nobility aſſembled, the ſolemnity of the dedication 
was begun, the King, as far as his ill health would permit, aſſiſting in the office; but the direc- 
tion of all things, and the care of providing what was neceſſary, was entruſted to the Queen, who 
on this occaſion performed the functions of her huſhand as alſo her own. The ceremony 
being ended, and 2 King having uttered this ſentence, It is finiſhed,” was conducted to his 
bed, and from that time his diſorder increafing , on the vigil of the Epiphany, in the year 
of our Lord 1066, he ended his life F. | 

And now having given repreſentations of theſe very curious Gough hitherto neglected carvings, 
and minutely . the ſeveral facts to which they reſpectively refer, it was thought that a 
view, exhibiting their ſituation in the Chapel of which they form fo venerable an ornament, 
would be acceptable to the reader ; accordingly he is here preſented with an engraving, from a 
drawing taken on the ſpot, of Edward the Confeſſor's Chapel, wherein is ſhewa the freeze in 
a continued line, with the ſeveral compartments into which it is divided. 


* See page 19 of this work. 
+ Alured Rival. ubi fu ra, col. 398. ; 
1 Simconis Dunclmenſis Hiſtoria, among the Decem Scriptores, col. 193. 
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The reader's curioſity may now naturally be awakened to enquire, ſince the age of them has 
been above preciſcly aſcertained, after the artiſt by whom they were deſigned or executed; and, 
though his name, as too frequently happens in ſuch caſes, is not recorded, yet it is preſumed 
ſufficient evidence will be found ſtill exiſting, at leaſt to found a conjecture. 

But previous to the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, it is incumbent on us to acknowledge a miſtake. 

in our Ei paper, into which for want of full information on this ſubject, for, as it has been 
before hinted, none is to be derived from the works of the ſeveral authors who have written the 
biſtory of this Church, we have fallen, and which for that reaſon it is hoped that the reader will 
pardon ; and that is the ſuppoſition, that the firſt compartment of this freeze was a repreſentation 
of the trial of Queen Emma. This was at the time the beſt conjecture that could be formed, and, 
as ſeeming a probable one, was therefore adopted; but a further conſideration has induced us to 
think, that, inſtead of. the above event, it much more probably refers to the following. 
King Ehelred, the father of Edward the Confeſſor, and one of his predeceſſors in his kingdom, 
had by his firſt wife a ſon named Edmund, well known by the appellation of Ironfide ; and by his 
ſecond, + Emma, another named Alfred. It happened that Queen Emma, being pregnant of 
another, afterwards Edward the Confeſſor *, and Ethelred being defirous of appointing ſuch a 
ſucceſſor as ſhould be approved of, if not by all, at leaſt by the major part of his ſubjects, pro- 
poſed as a Queſtion for the determination of a council then aſſembled to deliberate on the con- 
cerns of his kingdom, whom he ſhould nominate to ſucceed him. Some of them were of opinion 
that Edmund, on account of his matchleſs bodily ſtrength, was the moſt eligible; others on the 
contrary preferring Alfred; but it having been predicted by ſome one then preſent +, that the 
former ſhould enjoy but a very ſhort life, and that the latter ſhould periſh by an immature death, 
the wiſhes of all concentred in the child of which the Queen was then enſient, and he was ac- 
cordingly elected; and to this election the King aſſenting, the nobility took an oath of fealty to 
him, notwithſtanding he was in ventre de ſa mere, [i. e. in his mother's womb] and his birth by 
conſequence precarious 7. 

It has been above hinted, that the reader's curiofity might poſſibly be excited to enquire after 
the deſigner and carver of the ſculptures in queſtion ; and, though the artiſt's modeſty has pre- 
vented his diſclofing his name in any part of the freeze, it is preſumed the following conjecture 
will not be deemed wholly groundleſs. | 

Vertue, from an inſcription, till within theſe few years, remaining on the ſhrine of Edward 
the Confeſſor, of which the following words, ** Petrus duxit in actum Romanus cives, were 
part, diſcovered that Pietro Cavalini, an Italian painter, was the architect employed in erecting it F. 
This ſhrine it is well known was finiſhed about the year 1269 ||, and, as we have before men- 
tioned, there ſeems great reaſon for ſuppoſing that the freeze now under conſideration is of the 
ſame age. It appears therefore no abſurd concluſion to imagine, that the ſame perſon might be 
employed to make a deſign for the Shrine, and alſo to decorate by other ornaments the Chapel 
of ard the Confeſſor; in ſhort, to imagine that this freeze was deſigned, and perhaps carved, 
(for we find that he was both a painter and ſculptor **) by the above-named Pietro Cavalini; a 
conjecture which may perhaps receive additional ſtrength, when we are told, as was the caſe, that 
this Chapel was originally ornamented with Paintings, though now effaced, which, in the judg- 
ment of Yertue, were of the hand of this maſter +. 


Sv, in his Chronicle, edit. 163 , p. gi, ſays, on the authority of V. Gemeticenfis, that Edward the Confeſſor was the elder and 
—— the younger of the two children by Queen Emma; but this circumſtance will make very little alteration with reſpect to the fact 
in the text. | 

+ In a copy of Keepe's Monumenta wh yrs with manuſcript additions and corrections, with the uſe whereof the author of 

is paper has been very lately fay „ many of the events of the Confeſſor's life are inſerted in manuſcript, with intention as it 
mould ſeem to explain this freeze. For the purpoſe of illuſtrating the firſt compartment, a relation is given to the ſame effect with that 

in the text, excepting that we are there told, that the ſhort duration of the lives of 4ifred and Edmund was foretold by Dan/fan ; by 
whom we are to underſtand St. Dunſtaz, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and it is not improbable that the figure in the plate with the mitre 
on his head is for that reaſon intended for him. With reſpect to the other — of this freeze the explanations of the 
third, fifth, fixth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth given in the manuſcript account before - mentioned, nearly correſpond with 
thoſe which we have inſerted of thoſe compartments reſpectively; but as to the remaining ones, it appears moſt evidently that the 
author of it is moſt groſaly miſtaken. 

t Alured Rivallenjis, ſo N before cited, col. 372. Widmore informs us, that this work (which is entitled, © Vita Sancti 
„Edward, Regis & Confefloris,””) was compiled by its author under the direction of Lawrence Abbot of Wefiminfter, on occafion of 
the 2 4 SEE the . = Alexander III. 2 dedicated to King Hexry II. and that it was preſented to that 
King on the very day o tranſlation onfeffor's body, in 1163. See Widmore's Hiſt. of Weftminfier Abbey, p. 

Mr. Wa} Hi. of Fate 2 40 edit. vol. I. p. 17. —— | _—_ — 

I Widmore's Hiſt. o minſter Abbey, p. 16, where we are informed, that the body of Edward onfeſſor removed 
the former into the preſent rl on 92 1 of O Hober, 1269. EN * 8 — 
Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. 17. 

tt Ibid, P · 18. 
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Conjeftures on a MONUMENTAL BRASS of an ABBOT, in the ABBEY CHURCH at 
St. ALBANS. Communicated by Ricuard Goven, Eſq; F. R. S. F. A. S. 


THE rich ſepulchral braſs exhibited in this plate decorates a large ſlab, which now lies on the 
ſouth fide of the chancel of the Abbey Church at St. Albans: but the inſcription and other cir- 
cumſtances ſuggeſt no improbable conjecture that it once covered the vault of Tyomas RAMRYOE, 
38th abbot of this monaſtery, who died 15 24. 


It repreſents an abbot veſted in his proper habit, with his mitre and croſier, 
dragons fighting together. | 

The canopy under which the abbot ſtands, and which is uncommonly rich and laboured, is 
charged with a variety of figures of ſaints and other perſonages. At the top 1s the Deity, to 
whom two angels offer incenſe in cenſers, while two others behind them are ſinging his praiſes 
to ſtringed inſtruments of different forms. Behind theſe laſt are St. Peter and St. Paul ſeated, 
with their reſpective ſymbols, the key and ſword. Under St. Peter is a faint holding in his left 
hand a crofier, and reſting his right on a ſword reverſt; his head covered with a bonnet: and 
oppoſite to him 1s another faint holding a lance in his right hand, and bearing a crown on his 
head. Under theſe two laſt figures (which are on a larger ſcale than the reſt) are, on each hand 
of the abbot, three groupes or pairs of ſaints and other perſonages alternately grouped together. 
Among the ſaints one may diſtinguiſh by their ſymbols John, Andrew, Thomas, and Bartholomew: 
but the others, having loſt the inſeriptions on their ſcrolls, are not ſo eaſily aſcertained. All the 
architectural work above, below, and on each fide of theſe figures, is extremely rich and high 
charged; the ground of the whole plate moſt ſplendidly diapered with animals heads in qua- 
terfoils. A very ſmall part of this magnificent plate is occupied by the inſcription, which is 
. conceived in the following terms, with a ſalitire croſs prefixt. 
Hic jacet dominus Thomas quondam abbas Jujus monaſterii. 


Weever * reciting this inſcription imperfectly (for he has omitted the words dominus and 
quondam) adds. This is the laſt abbot for whom I finde any inſcription or epitaph, and the laſt 
« in my catalogue: whoſe ſurname was Ramridge. Vir ſuis temporibus tam dilectus deo quam ſiomi- 
«< mbus, 8 cauſas varias nomen in perpetua benedictione apud poſteros habens ; ſaith the 
golden regiſter.” 

Sir Henry Chauncey, quoting IWeever, ſays, T Thomas Romrige, who had, been formerly prior 
&« of this monaſtery, anno 1492, 7 Hen. VII. was promoted to the government of this church: 
« he was a pious and religious man, beloved both by God and man, and his name was celebrated 
« among them for his good works to poſterity.” 

Dr. Salmon's account is much the ſame with the above}: © Thomas Ramrige was the 38th 
% abbot, who was prior here before. He was elected 1492, and died 1524, with a good character.” 
But of this monument he gives a very imperfe& account 8. Another, whoſe name is Thomas, 
„ hath a great number of effigies in braſs; amongſt the reſt the twelve Apoſtles, and arms---on a 
bend three ſpread cagles---,” 

Whoever attends to the beautiful ſepulchral chapel on the north ſide of the chancel, which 
the rams bearing the word ruge on their collars, and the epitaph defigned for his tomb given by 
Chauncey, P: 471, concur with the tradition of the place in aſſigning to abbot Ramridge, will ob- 
ſerve the ſpread eagles, or rather eaglets diſplayed, on the bend, repeated more than once on the 
outſide of this chapel, and ſupported by theſe rams. 

A ſlab of freeſtone now lying before the monument of Duke Humphrey, in the ſouth aile of 
the chancel, (and by Mr. Pennant || ſomewhat inadvertently placed at the foot of Ramryge's monu- 
ment) has the figure of an abbot properly habited cut in the ſtone, with the ſame coat of arms four 
times repeated, impaled by the abbey arms, and ſupported twice by two birds and twice by two 
rams, without any inſcription to determine to whom it belonged. 

A queſtion ariſes here how it happened that the ſame perſon had two monumental figures. 

There were only two abbots here of the chriſtian name of Thomas ; Thomas De la More, from 
1350 to 1396, and Thomas Ramryge. De la More was a great benefactor to this church; but 
it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Ramryge would have ſo fimple a ftone laid over his remains 
in his coftly chapel, even though it ſhould be admitted that ſtones with figures ſo cut in were 
more frequent in the 16th century than before it, as appears by one in Dorcheſter church, c. Oxford, 
over a prior of Ranton, c. Stafford, who was alſo a biſhop **, and is by Willis ſuppoſed to have 
died 1518. It is true there is a conformity between the inſcription on the faſcia of Ramryge's 
chapel and that round the frerſtone; both being religious ſentences. The former runs thus: 


Sancli Spiritus aſſit nobis gracia. Veni ſancte Spiritus reple ++ tuorum corda fidelium et tui amoris 
in eis ignem accende. Amen. 


The latter, as well as can be made out at preſent; 


Benedicla fit ſancta trinitas atque indiviſa unitas - ei quia fecit nobis miſericordiam - = + 
But it ſhould not be forgotten, that both Veever and Willis appropriate to abbot De la More this 
following epitaph : 

Eft abbas Thomas tumulo preſente recluſus 
Qui vite tempus ſanctos expendit in uſus. 


which certainly never was put on the ledge of the braſs plate, though there is ſo much room for it. 
The arms of Ramryge repeated at the ſides put it out of all diſpute that it belonged to that abbot. 

If it be ſaid that the birds and rams ſupporting the arms on the freeſtone ſlab are probably no 
more than the favourite badges of abbot J/hetham/ted, who was one of De la More's ſucceſſors, and 
cauſed them to be painted on the roof of the chancel, where they ſtill remain, the arms however 
will fix the ſlab to Ramryge alſo. : 

The vault which contained the remains of Abbot Ramryge having been applied in the laſt cen- 
tury to a family of ſome note in this country now extinct, it is probable the braſs figure was then 
removed to its preſent fituation : for we are aſſured by the ſexton, that all the ancient monumental 
ſtones in the choir have changed their places more than once. 


treading on two 


* Fun. Mon. p. 559. 
Antiq. of Hertfordfhire, p. 449. 
Hiſt. of Hertſordſtire, p. 7.8 Page 87. ; ; 
At the foot of this beautiful ſtructure is a large flag with the figure of an abbot, with figures of rams : probably the ſpot of this 
40 good man's interment.” Mr. P. likewiſe, or his printer, errs in ſpelling the word on the collars, ridge, tor it is 7yge. 
* Epiſcopus Lidenſis. ; : 
tt Not rapte as Willis (Mitr. Ab. 1.) nor rept as Chauncey 3 which make neither Latin nor ſenſe 
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Various TILES for PAVEMENT, collected from different CATHEDRALS and CHURCHES, 


AS the chief defign of this work is to exhibit ſpecimens of the ancient remains of Sculpture, 
Painting, and Graving, (on braſs plates for monuments,) &c, of this kingdom, as they may 
occaſionally occur to the editor's obſervation and opportunity to make drawings from them, it may 
not be judged unpleaſing to introduce a plate of various tiles for pavement ; and the more ſo, as 
they may be placed under the head of painting, and, to carry the idea ftill farther, enamel painting. 


The tile itſelf is of the common compoſition, being four inches and a half ſquare, and one inch 


thick; on the ſurface is laid a thin coat of one or more colours conſtituting the defign to be 
repreſented, then having (it is to be ſuppoſed in the manner of enamel painting) paſſed the fire, 
attain that high gloſs and durability, preſerving, them perfect in moſt parts to this day, as is to be 
ſeen on the few remaining tiles now left in our ancient churches, which are placed in no regular 
order, being continually removed for making graves, &c. and ſeldom laid down again, which 
accounts for there being ſo few; but when in their original ſtate they muſt have had a very pleafin 
appearance. Four tiles of a fort being laid together forms the defign, as the four tiles in No. 4 of 
this plate are ſo placed in the church from whence the drawing of them were made, which authority 
has induced the arranging the various tiles on this plate in the like manner. 

It is believed an engraving of this kind has never yet been offered to the public, and it is to be 
hoped this ſpecimen may be a means in ſome meaſure of exciting a defire in the admirers of the 
ancient arts of this kingdom, to endeavour to preſerve the remaining ones. The plate confiſts of 
twenty-four different deſigns, compoſed of ninety- ſix tiles; from N. 1 to N. 10 are in the 
chapel of the hoſpital of St. Croſs, near ¶ incheſter; from N. 10 to Ne. 14 are in Rumſey church, 
near Southampton; from N. 14 to N. 20 are in Saliſbury cathedral, (drawn 1781.) N. 21 is in 
the chapter-houſe to Exeter cathedral ; theſe four tiles, though of various fancies, are thus placed 
within a border, and, from the whole floor being laid in the {ame manner, they have never under- 
gone any alteration. (drawn 1770.) N. 22 is in Glouceſter cathedral, (drawn 1774. N. 23 and 
N®. 24 is in the abbey church of St. Albans, Hertford/bire, (drawn 1781). 
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WEST VIEW of a FONT i» BAKEWELL CHURCH. 


BAKEWELL is a town in Derbyſhire of conſiderable antiquity, and is fituate in a part 
of the county well-calculated to gratify the curioſity of the antiquary ; that of the ſeacher after 
the beauties of nature; or that of the admirer of the works of art. It ſtands in a vale, through 
which the river Wye runs, and in which is Haddon-hall, the venerable ſeat of the Vernons, 
from whom it patled by marriage into the Rutland family, whoſe property it now is. The 
church ſtands on rifing-ground, at one end of the town and has a handſome ſpire; at the Weſt- 
end of the church is a large round arch much ornamented; in the church is an ancient octagon 
font, on which eight figures are carved as repreſented in the annexed plate: No. 3. ſeems to re- 
preſent a biſhop with his mitre and croſier; No. 4. perhaps is St. Paul; No. 5. has ſomething 
like a church in the right hand and a key in the left; No. 6. bas in the right hand a flower or 
branch of a tree on the top of which 1s a bird, in the left is a book, and on the head is a crown 
or coronet; No. 7. is a figure ſeated, with both-hands lifted up, and the eyes feem turned 
towards heaven as if in the act of adoration, and round the head is ſome appearance of a nimbus; 
the reſt of the figures are all ſtanding; the 8th has in the right hand a ſcroll in the ſhape of thoſe 
on the braſs in St. Albans church, repreſented in this number, but if there ever was any inſcription 
on it, it is totally obliterated. 

It appears by the Saxon Chronicle, that Edward the Elder came from Nottingham to this 
place, in the year 924, and commanded a town and caſtle to be built here. Perhaps the building 
of the church may be referred to this time, No. 6. may repreſent the king, and No. 5. this church. 

The only remains of Edward's caſtle, is a tumulus, which is in a paſture on the right hand 
of the bridle road to Chatſworth; but the names of ſome fields ſhew it to have been of confide- 
rable extent. 

There are ſeveral Druidical circles and rocking ſtones in this neighbourhood. 

Buxton, where the celebrated baths are, and which were uſed by the Romans, is in this pariſh, 
though 14 miles off; and the Saxon name of Badecanwylla, may be taken from them. There 
was, however, a bath in the town at the Angel inn, which has been deſtroyed within theſe few 
years, and the houſe is now a private houſe. | 

In the church are two expenſive monuments of alabaſter, one for Sir John Manners and his 
wife Dorothy, daughter and coheireſs of Sir George Vernon, of Haddon-houſe; and the other for 
Sir George Manners and his wife, their four ſons and five daughters. In the chancel is a {mall 
raiſcd tomb for one of the Vernons, who dicd in 1477. 
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1 
The ENTRANCE tothe LIBRARY of ROCHESTER cATHEDRAN. 


THE receſs and door to this Entrance, as here repreſented, is from the idea of its original 
ſtate : at preſent it is wall'd up to the inner mouldings, (which ere ſmall beads and a hollow 
ranging with a larger bollow filled with heads and flowers alternately) and a common ſquare- 
headed architrave door inſerted in the centre, appearing a great blemiſh to ſo fine a piece of 
ſculpture. The Editor preſumes the alteration will not be diſapproved, as it does not in the leaſt 
interfere with the original work now remaining, 

It is not known by whom or when this Entrance was erected ; but, by its reſemblance in ſtyle 
to the monument of Biſhop Hc.zh in this Cathedral, the date of which is about 1332, it may be 
of that zra. 

No true jadgment can be formed of the ſeveral ſtatues. The two principal are ſupported by 
buſtos ; that on the left hand fide may be deſigned for Henry I. patron of this church, from the 
remains of a ſcepter in his right hand, and a church in his left; the other on the right ſide (being 
a female ſtatue) for his Queen Matilda; in her right hand ſhe holds a book or tablet, in her 
left hand ſhe holds up-lifted, as far as can be made out, part of a ſtaff, on which ſuſpend 
two labels. | 

Above are four ſitting ſtatues, two on each fide, probably ancient fathers of the church. 

Still higher are four angels, two on each fide, with labels in their hands enwrap'd in 
clouds; they appear ſinging praiſes to the ſmall ſtatue in the centre, ſurrounded with clouds, 
deſigned molt likely for the reſurrection of our Saviour. 


Drawn September, 1783. 


— — 


BASS RELIEVOS on the South Side of HENRY the VII's TOMB, i» Weſtminſter Abbey. 


The paper intended for the explanation of this plate, owing to ill health, Mr. Hawkins, who 
has undertaken to oblige the Editor with it, has been neceſſitated to poſtpone ; but it will be 
given, together with illuſtrations of the three other compartments on Henry the ſeventh's mo- 
nument, in the next number; and, as the paper will by this means be rendered more compleat, 
than if part of it were inſerted in this and part in the ſubſequent number, it is hoped the reader 
will excuſe this unavoidable delay. 


ANCIENT PAINTING on the Outfide of the Choir in the South Aile in St. GEORGE's Chapel, 
Windſor, Berkſhire. 


THE firſt portrait (beginning on the right hand) is Prince Edward, fon to Henry VI. under 
his feet this inſcription : | 
” Edwardus Primogenitus Henrici VI.” 
The ſecond portrait, King Edward IV. with this inſcription 2: 
| &© Rex Edwardus Quartus. 
The third portrait, King Edwardus V. with this inſcription : 
« Rex Edwardus Quintus.” 
The fourth portrait, King Henry VII. with this inſcription : 
« Rex Henricus Septum. 
In the pannels in the lower part of the architecture, incloſing this painting, is this inſcription: 
« Orate pro duo Olivero King--Juris . . . . profeſſore--ac illuſtris Edwardi primogeniti Regi- 
« Henrici ſexti--et Sereniſſimorum Regnum Edwardi quarti---Edwardi quinti- et Henrici 
<« ſeptimi--principali Secretario--digniffimi ordinis garterii regriſtro--et hujus Sacri collegii 
« canonico a? dio 1489 et poſtea perditum illuftrifſi® Rege Henrici Sept“ ad dm? 1492 ad 
« ſedẽ exonieſem comedato.” | 0 
The ornamented pannels encloſing theſe portraits, &c. are finely executed. The painting 
pretty well, conſidering the time. ---The portrait of Prince Edward, an Honourable Gentleman 
informs the Editor, is the only one extant.---The whole is in the ſtate as here repreſented, 
being nearly perfect, excepting the outer garment to each portrait appearing one maſs of white, 
owing to a perſon ſome few years ago attempting to clean this painting, whereby the lines of the 
drapery and colour was deſtroyed, and only the white ground remained. The head of each 


portrait will be given to a larger ſcale in the next number. 
Drawn Auguſt, 1783. 
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ANTIQUITIES from LINCOLN. | 
Two Statues on the Outfide of the Town-Harr. | 


: THE firſt ſtatue reprefents the Virgin Mary, the other the Angel Gabriel; in his right hand 
is a ſcroll, on which are the remains of letters, but rather unintelligable. The Rev. Mr. Simpſon, 
of the Cathedal, kindſy favoured the Editor with the following explanation -: Theſe two 
** ſtatues on the front of the Town-Hall are the Angel Gabriel on the caſt, with the Glutation 
Ave, gra płna Daus tecam, on a ſcroll in his right hand; and the bleſſed Virgin on the weſt.” 
In his left band is the palm in form partly of a ſcepter. 
| Tivo Statues in one Niche above the Porch on the South Side of the Cathedral. 

The ſtatue bearing the ſhield, and ſtanding on a proſtrate figure, may be meant for Saint 

Michael, having overcome the devil : the other a female ſtatue unknown. 
A Sculpture projecting over the angle of a Turret of the South Porch of the Cathedral. 
Tis called by the inhabitants, the Devil on the Witch's back, looking over Lincoln.” 


Cluſters of Capitals ſupporting the Arch in the fide Porch, at the Weſt End of the Cathedral. 
The weſt end, being of Saxon workmanſhip, ſhews the architects of thoſe days to have had 


very fine remains of the Roman architecture before their eyes, to have deſigned ſuch capitals as theſe 
which are here exhibited, the execution very bold and maſterly, and nearly perfect at this time. 


Drawn Fuly, 1783. 
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The Editor takes this opportunity of expreſſing his acknowledgments to the Dignitaries of Lincoln Cathedral, for their 
nerous attention ſhewn him, while he ſtaid at that venerable pile to take drawings for this work. 1 
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An Explanation of the Baſs Reliefs on the Monument of King Henry VII. in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
By Jonx SipxneEy Hawkins, Eg. 


THE chapel of King Henry VII. and the monument erected in it to the memory of its founder 
have, from the time of their firſt erection, been ' uniformly conſidered, by all perſons of true 
judgment, as wonderful inſtances of ſkill in the artiſts by whom they were reſpectively deſigned and 

executed; but this opinion, though unqueſtionably right, ſeems rather to have been founded on 

the general appearance of the whole, than to have ariſen from an accurate and minute examination 
into their ſeveral ornaments ; neither have the ſculptures, which around the edifice and on the monu- 
ment itſelf preſent themſelves to our eye, induced any one, as far as we are able to diſcover, to 
think it worth his pains to enquire, whether or not ſome allufions to the more obſcure parts of 
hiſtory, ecclefiaſtical and civil, might not be ſeverally intended by them. But had the curioſity they 
may be ſuppoſed to have excited, been equal to the attention of which they are well worthy, we 
ſhould not, to inſtance in one particular, be left, as we are, at this day toenquire, to what events 
the very beautiful ſculptures on the tomb of the latter reſpectively refer: an inveſtigation, which, 
however involved in obſcurity, we propoſe to ourſelves at this time to undertake, poſtponing it only 
to the following particulars reſpecting the foundation and endowment of the chapel itſelf, which 
the method we have hitherto preſcribed to ourſelves requires and the reader will naturally expect 
ſhould, before we enter on our intended ſubject, be in this place given. 

King Henry VII. who for political reaſons was defirons that his anceſtry ſhould be known and 
objected to public view, and whoſe anxiety to ſhew his deſcent from ſeveral of his predeceſſors in 
the throne is eminently conſpicuous in that profuſion of ornaments and family devices in and about 
the building now under confideration, became, about the latter end of his reign, deſirous of erect- 
ing to the memory of King Henry VI. as next heir to whom and as being deſcended from the houſe 
of Lancaſter he claimed his title to the crown, a chapel and monument ; and the body of this latter 
Prince having, ſoon after his murder by Richard TH. in the Tower, been interred in the church of 
the abbey of Chertſey and thence afterwards removed to St. George's chapel at JYindfor, the King 
determined on this laſt for the place of his intended erection. For the endowment of this chapel, 
and with intention to beſtow on it the ſeveral eftates which would then fall into his hands, he 
obtained from the pope permiſſion to diilolve two religious foundations ; the one in Hampſhire, 
and the other on the confines of Northamptonſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; and, that no circumitance 
of reſpect to the memory of the decealed might be wanting, he endeavoured to prevail with the 
pope tor his canonization “. THe 

The advantages reſulting to any religious community from the poſſeſſion either of the body or 
any of the relics of a canonized faint, and the influx of wealth to which it neceſſarily gave occa- 
fion, had been ſufficiently experienced by many religious ſocieties in this kingdom, and by them- 
ſelves, in particular, in the caſe of Edward the Confeſſor, to induce the abbot and convent of 
Weſtminfler in the firſt place to with and in the next to endeavour to procure to themſelves, in this 
inſtance alto, fimilar benefits. For this purpoſe they preſented to the — a petition, praying that 
the body of Henry VI. might be removed from St. George's chapel at fer, where it then lay 
interred, to the abbey church of St. Peter, Wefminfer, founding this their requeſt on an intention 
expreſſed by this Prince in his life-time, that their church ſhould be the place of his ſepulchre. The 
ſame view to their own intereſt, which prompted the monks of Yefminfler to ſuch an application, 
induced thoſe of Chertſey and //mdfor to oppoſe it with equal vigour, each claiming a right to the 
cuſtody of the body ; the former of the two, as their church had been the original place of his 
interment, and the latter as being then actually in poſſeſſion of the body: the determination of the 
queſtion was therefore referred to the privy council, who on the third hearing, in the preſence of 
the King himſelf, decided it in favour of the abbot and monks of Veſtminſter + ; and, in conſequence 
of a licence obtained for that purpoſe from the pope, the body of King Henry VI. was in the year 
1501 removed to this latter place by the abbot and convent, at the expence of five hundred 
pounds ; but in what part of the church it was depoſited, is at this diſtance of time unknown, no 
monument having ever been erected to his memory 4, nor any other evidence for the determination 
of the point at this time exiſting. 

This deciſion firſt induced the King to change his intention as to the place for his intended chapel 
and the failure of his endeavours to procure the canonization, for which as it is faid the pope 
demanded more money than the King was willing to give d, determined him at length entirely to 
abandon his original defign, and, inſtead of erecting at ¶ indſor a chapel to the memory of King 
Henry VI. to build one at Weſtminſter for the fepulchre of himſelf and his ſucceſſors: in order to 
which it was found neceſſary to pull down the chapel of the Virgin Mary, which had been erected 
at the eaſt end of the abbey in the year 1220 by King Henry III. || another dedicated to St. Eraſmus**, 
built by Elizabeth Queen to King Edward IV. A and a tavern, called the White Roſe, probably from 
having that device for a ſign, which ſtood near +f ; and on the 24th of January, 1502-3, the firſt 
{tone of the preſent chapel was laid, by the King himſelf as ſome inform us FF, or according to 
others by Jip, the then abbot of /PVeftminfeer ||||. | | 

By what artiſt the chapel was deſigned or executed is at this time unknown ; but we are told that 
the expence of erecting it was no greater than fourteen thouſand pounds *, and one author tells us 
that it was but eleven thouſand four hundred +++. The monument of the King we, however, learn 
was erected in the year 1519, for the ſum of one thouſand pounds, including the materials, and 


* WVidmore's Hiſtory of Weflmin/{er Abbey, p. 120, where we are informed, that the King had fo far proceeded in this his intention that 
a drawing or deſign, for the monument at leaſt, was actually made, which was, when M iduore wrote, ſtill remaining in the Corton library. 
+ H4morc, ubi ſupra, p. 120. t Ibid, p. 121. § Ibid, p. 121. 
Vidmore, p. 37. ** Ibid, p. 119. I Ibid, p. 117. 
tt $:0ww's Chronicle, edit. 1631, p. 484. 55 oy ach Monumenta IV/eftmonaſterienfia, p. 15. 
Il Widmore, ubi ſupra, p. 119. Stow in his Chronicle alſo ſays, that it was laid by the hands of abbot J 


— l — and ſome others, whom 
he mentions. *** Widmore, p. 120. Storv's Chronicle, p. 484. +++ Keehe's Monumenta We 


manaſterienſia, p. 15. 
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was both deſigned and executed by Pietro Torregiano, an Halian ſculptor “; to whoſe memory it 
is but juſtice to ſay, that, were other evidence of his {kill wanting, the ſubject in queſtion would 
alone entitle him to the higheſt eſteem and veneration from all true judges and lovers of his art. 
Among other ornaments, with which this monument is decorated, are ſix compartments, three 
on the north and as many on the ſouth fide of its baſe, which, for the maſterly manner in which 
they are executed and their own intrinſic beauty, will be found entitled to a minute examination. 


The three compartments on the ſouth fide have already been given in the preceding number; thoſe 


on the north are inſerted in the preſent, from a drawing made and finiſhed on the ſpot ; and we 
now proceed to enquire to what circumſtances of hiſtory, either the figures themſelves, or the 
ſymbols by which they are repreſented, can be ſuppoſed to refer. 

The compartment No. I. in the former plate, which, as well as the preſent, this paper is intended 
to explain, unqueſtionably contains the figures of the Virgin Mary, with our Lord in her arms, 
and that of the Archangel St. Michael, winged and in an armature of mail. To give even a brief 
account of the principal events in the lives of ſuch ſaints, as in the purſuit of our preſent enquiry we 
may have occaſion to ſpeak of, would far exceed the limits aſſigned to us: for theſe we muſt refer the 
inquiſitive reader to- the ſeveral legends already extant, contenting ourſelves with pointing out the 

rſons whom theſe figures are intended to repreſent, and relating ſuch circumſtances as may tend to 
illuſtrate the ſymbols, by which they are reſpectively diſtinguiſhed ; and, as no reader can be 
preſumed to ſtand in need of any explication for the firſt of the figures in this compartment, we ſhall 
here endeavour to give a fatisfaftory one of the ſecond. 

The reaton aſſigned by the author cited in the margin + for the fall of Lucifer, whom St. Michael, as 
the reader need not now be told, overthrew, was pride and the refuſal to pay adoration to our Saviour: 
St. Michael is, on the contrary, related by him to have been obedient to God and an adorer of © the 
little child Jeſus” : and the ſame author further tells us, that, for this victory, God raiſed St. 
Michael, to uſe his own words, to the dignity of a noble-man, and gave him an honourable 
office, making him chief juſtice in his kingdom; for which cauſe,” adds he, he beareth the 
* balance and the ſword in his hand, when he is painted. 5 

The figures in the ſcales, though now mutilated, it is apprehended were meant for perſonal repre- 
ſentations of moral good and evil; the faint is weighing them in his balance, the good preponde- 
rates, but the devil, who is repreſented by the figure under his feet, is reaching with one of his 
clawed feet at the ſcale which contains the figure of evil, in order by the addition of his own force 


to render that the heavieſt. 


The firſt figure in the ſecond compartment is, doubtleſs, intended for St. Fobn the Baptiſt, he 
having a book in his left hand, with an Agnus Dei impreſſed upon it. The book refers to the word 
which he was ſent to preach, and the impreſſion thereon to his exclamation in the goſpel of St. John, 
chap. I. v. 29 and 30, Behold the lamb of God!” and as he was the precurſor and firſt proclaimer 
of the Saviour of the world, theſe together conſtitute a moſt proper and expreſſive ſymbol of his 
office and character. 

The other we may, with equal certainty, pronounce to be the figure of St. Jobn the Evangeliſt; 
and the figure of the eagle, by which he is frequently repreſented, may be thus accounted for. The 
prophet Exeliel, relating his viſion, ſays of the four beaſts, which he ſaw in it, that, as for the 
« likeneſs of their faces, they four had the face of a man, and the face of a lion on the right fide ; 
and they four had the face of an ox on the left fide : they four alſo had the face of an eagle: 
and St John himſelf, deſcribing the throne in heaven, mentions, that, “round about the throne, 
«« were four beaſts, full of eyes before and behind: and the firſt beaſt was like a lion, and the ſecond 
«« beaſt like a calf, and the third beaſt had a face as a man, and the fourth beaſt was like a flying 
« cagle. ** Theſe ſymbols are ſo appropriated to the evangeliſts reſpectively, that they are hardly 
ever pourttayed without them, as any one may ſee, who will turn to any copy of our book of com- 
mon prayer, that has the ornament of ſculptures . | 

The firſt figure in the third compartment is, without doubt, intended for St. George, whoſe 
hiſtory is too popularly known in this kingdom to render a repetition of it here neceſſary: never- 
theleis the acts of this faint, there is good reaſon to think, are entirely fabulous, and were con- 
demned, as fictions, twelve hundred years ſince 44; and the author, to whom we are indebted for 
this information, adds, that whether the acts of that faint, which are now extant, be the fame, 
or not, it will not be eaſy for any that reads them to doubt of St. George's having been, from 
„% a ſymbol of Chriſtian valour, metamorphoſed, by ignorance, into a man and a champion.” $$ 
Sir Thomas Bruwn, admitting, as he does, the exiſtence of this faint, which he tells us, beſides others, 
Dr. Heylin has clearly aſſerted in his hiſtory of St. George; after ſtating the various opinions 


* $/orv's Chronicle, p. 486. Stow ſays, that the ſculptor employed to erect it was one Peter T. a painter of the city of Florence; 
but it is to the ingenuity of Yertue that we are indebted for the diſcovery of his ſurname. See Mr. Wa'pole s Anecdotes Painting, 4to 
edit. vol. I. p. 97. From the laſt- mentioned work we alſo learn, that Torregiano, having undertaken to ere& this monument; returned 
to Florence 2 the purpole of engaging aſliſtants in it; and, among others, he applied to the celebrated ſculptor Cellini, then but ſeven- 
teen years of age, offering to make his fortune if he would accompany him to London, Ibid. See alſo the life of Cellini written by 
himſelf, vol. I. p. 36; but this offer, on account of a diſlike, which he conceived to Torregiazo, it ſhould ſeem from this latter au- 
thority Cellizi declined. | 

Mr. Walpole, in loco ſupra cit. mentions, that among the Harleian manuſcripts is an eſtimate of the charge and expence of the 
monument to be erefted for Henry VII. from which he has given the names of the following perſons, who appear by it to have been 
employed under 7orregiano: Laurence Tmbiy, kerver, for making the patrons in timber; Humphrey Waker, founder; Nicholas Euer, 
copper-ſmith and gilder ; Fohn Rell and Fobn Maynard, painters; Robert Fertue, Robert Fenings, and John Lelons, maiter maſons, 

+ Fillegas's Lives of the Saints, tranſlated into Ezg/ih, 4to, 1628, p. 672. t Ibid, p. 671. $ Ibid. 

}} Exckic!, chap. I. v. 10. | ** Revelation, Chap. IV. v. 7. 

++ See the cuts of the four Evangeliſts prefixed to their reſpective Golp Is in Edmond Becke's edition of Mattherve's Bible, printed in 
the black letter for John Day, 1551, folio, and in other early editions of the Bible; and alſo thoſe in the Vulgate editions. 

tt Dr. Geddes's Diſcovery of ſome groſs miſtakes in the Roman martyrology, printed in the ſecond volume of his Miſcellaneous Trafts, 
p. 191. The acts of St. George were condemned by pope Gel/afins in his famous Roman Council in 494. See the Lives of the Fathers, 
Martyrs, and other principal Saints, 8vo, Lend. 1756, vol. II. p. 160, in noti. $5 Dr. Geddes, ubi ſupra, 


reſpecting 


1 


reſpecting this ſaint, ſeems inclined to think, with Cardinal Baronius, that the figure of St. George, 
as generally repreſented, is rather a ſymbolical image of the Chriſtian ſoldier and true champion of 
Chrjft, deſcribed by St. Paul in the ſixth Chapter of his Epiſtle to the Epheſians, v. 13 & ſeq. than 
any proper figure “; and a late author expreſſly aſſerts, that the uſual repreſentation of St. George 
on horſeback, tilting at a dragon under his feet, is no more than an emblematical figure, purporting, 
that, by his faith and Chriſtian fortitude, he conquered the devil, called the dragon in the Apocalypſe +. 

The other figure in the ſame compartment is doubtleſs, from the pig's head viſible near him, 
the frequent ſymbol by which he is denoted, intended for St. Anthony of Vienna, as he is termed to 
diſtinguiſh him from St. Anthony of Padua. The legends (at leaſt ſuch of them as we have been 
enabled to procure a fight of) are totally filent, as to any fact on which this repreſentation of him 
could be founded ; and Dr. Fuller, probably ſearching no further than into them, ſcruples not to 
confeſs that the reaſon for ſo repreſenting him is unknown $. Newcourt however in his Reperto- 
rium endeavours, from the manuſcript collections, as it ſhould ſeem, of Mr. Smith $, to account 
for it in the following words: © The monks of the order of St. Anthony, with their importunate beg- 
ging, contrary to the example of St. Anthony, are ſo troubleſome, as, if men give them nothing, they 
will preſently threaten them with St. Anthony's fire: fo that many ſimple people, out of fear, 
or blind zeal, every year uſe to beſtow on them a fat pig, or porker, which they have ordinarily 
painted in their pictures of St. Anthony, whereby they may procure their good-will and their 
<< prayers, and be ſecure from their menaces” ||. 

The above explanation, it is preſumed, will ſcarcely be deemed by the reader ſatisfactory, and, 
though it has not been found practicable to procure ſuch decifive evidence of the fact as we could 
have wiſhed, yet the following epigram, as being founded on a tradition generally received at the 
time when it was written, and in which St. Anthony is faid to have been a ſwine-herd, it is imagined 
will furniſh a very good reaſon for the fo frequent application of this ſymbol to St. Anthony. 


De monachis S. Antoni. 


Diceris, Autoni, porcos paviſſe ſubulcus Nec minus hoc mutum pecus eſt brutumque ſuillo z 
Vivus, adhuc monachos lumine caſſus alis. Nec minus inſipidum nec minus illepidum. 

Par ſtupor ingenii eſt ventriſque abdomen utriſque; | Cztera conveniunt, ſed non levis error in uno eſt ; 
Sorde pari gaudent ingluvieque pari. | Debuit et monachis glans cibus eſſe ruis, ** 


Which we thus tranſlate : 
On the Monks of the Order of St. Anthony. 


Swine to have tended, when alive, Muteneſs and brutiſhneſs in each 
Thou, Anthony, art ſaid ; | Our equal notice ſtrike , 
But, ſince thy death, on monks alone Both equally inſipid are, 
Thy favours have been ſhed. | And void of ſenſe alike. 
A like ſtupidity in each Moſt things agree in both, alone : 
And greedineſs appear ; One difference we ſee; 
To thoſe, in gluttony and filth, An error great, for theſe, like thoſe, 
Theſe like reſemblance bear. On acorns fed ſhould be. 


And in confirmation of the foregoing epigram it may be obſerved, that St. Anthony is frequently 
ſtiled the patron of ſwine, and alſo a ſwine-herd FF and in a very ancient little book, entitled 
« Hore noſtre domine ſecundum uſum Romane curie”, printed at Paris, by Thielman Kerver in 


* See his Enquiries into vulgar and common Errors, book V. chap. 17. a 

+ See the Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints, before cited, vol. II. p. 161. 

t His words are theſe : ** St. Anthony is notoriouſly known for the patron of hogs, having a pig for his Page in all his pictures, though 
*« for what reaſon unknown, except, becauſe being an hermit, and having a cell or hole Gigged in the earth, and having his ral repaſt 
on roots, he and hogs did in ſome fort intercommon both in their diet and lodging. Fuller's Worthies, London, 197. The figure of 
the pig is ſo generally recogniſed as the ſymbol of St. An:hony, as to have given accaſion to a proverb; but the particular fact, on 
which that proverb is immediately founded, is thus related by Ste, on his own knowledge, as he tells us, which is the more probable 
as the hoſpital of St. Azthony, mentioned in his relation, was fituate on the north fide of 7hread-needle-firect. Tanner's Notitia Mo- 
naſtica, p. 314, and Sto was born, and for many years lived, in Cornbill. Strype's Life of Stow, prefixed to his edition of Stoww's 
Survey of Lada, p. 2; and from the vicinity of theſe two places he muſt have had frequent opportunities of obſerving the facts which 
he has related. After mentioning the hoſpital of St. Anthony, and giving the particulars of its foundation, he proceeds in theſe words : 
„The proctors of this houſe were to collect the benevolence of charitable perſons, towards the building and ſupporting thereof. And, 
<< amongſt other things obſerved in my youth, I remember that the officers charged with the overſight of the markets in this citie, did 
«« divers times take = the market people pigs ſterved, or otherwiſe unwholſome for mans ſuſtenance ; theſe they lit in the eare, 
4 ne of the profors for ſaint Anthonies tyed " bell about the necke and let it feede on the dunguehils: no man would hurt or take them 
up; but, if any gave to them bread or other feeding, ſuch would they know, watch for, and dayly follow, whining till they had 
<< ſomewhat given them; whereupon was rayſed a proverbe, ſuch a one will follow ſuch a one and whine as it were an Anthonie pig ; 
„% bur, if ſuch a pig to be fat and came to good liking, (as oft times they did) then the proftor would take him up to the uſe 
% of the hoſpital.” — Survey of London, 4to, 1603, p. 183. 

The ſame author relates that, in the early part of his time, it was the cuſtom for the ſcholars of ſeveral grammar ſchools, particu. 
larly thoſe of the free ſchools of St. Paul's, in London, St. Peter's, 12 St. Thomas Acon's hoſpital (which was ſituate in #7 
Cheap) and St. Anthony's hoſpital, to meet annually on the eve of St. Bart „ in the church-yard of St. Bartholomew's — in 
Imithfield, for the purpoſe of diſputing on the principles of grammar ; but remarks, that the laſt-mentioned ſchool uſually produced 
ehe beſt ſcholars and moſt able diſputants. The rewards beſtowed on the victorious diſputanes, were bows and arrows of filver, given 
them by Sir Martin Boxes, goldſmith. After the diſcontinuance of theſe — diſputations, the children of St. Anthony's, and thoſe of 
St. Paul's, when they happened to meet, would challenge each other to diſpute on grammatical queſtions, and, by way of reproach, the 
Former would term the latter Pigeons of Paul's, becauſe many pigeons were bred in St. Paul's church; the children of St. Paul's, on the 
contrary, ſtiling the others Anthony pigs, by reaſon that St. Anthony is always repreſented with a pig following him. Ibid, p. 74. 

$ This Mr. Smith it is apprehended was Mr. Richard Smith, formerly ſecondary of the Poultry Compter, a collector of ſcarce 
and valuable books both in print and manuſcript, and author of many works. He was a careful | —_—_ of uch curious particulars 
2s he any where met with, and died in the year 1675, at the age of eighty-five. An account of and his writings is to be found 
in Wood's Athena Oxonienſes, edit. 169 t, vol. II. col. 393, and alſo, from the ſame work, in Pect's Deſiderata Curioſa, folio edit. book 
XIV. p. 11; in which laſt place is inſerted an obituary or catalogue, drawn up by Mr. Smith himſelf, of all ſuch perſons whom he 
knew 1n their life. : 

{| Nervcourt's Repertorium ecclefiaſticum parochiale Londinen/e, vol. I. p. 282. | 

** Sece this epigram in the Fratres Fraterrimi of Buchazan, publiſhed with his other poems. ; 

++ Fuller's Worthies, Londen 197, and the third part of the Homily againſt peryl of idolatry, edit. Jugge and Cawood, 1563. 
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1519, is a prayer addreſſed to St. Arthony, by the appellation of << ap I ag inclyte” *, and 

this prayer is accompanied by a cut of the. ſaint, with a pig, as here, by his . : 5 

| The firſt figure in the fourth compartment, which is allo the firſt contained in the plate inſertgd 
in the preſent number, is moſt certainly meant for Mary Magdalen, and the box, which the holds 
in her left hand, without doubt was intended to refer to the fact of her pouring on the head of our 
Saviour a box of ointment, as related in St. Matthew's, St. Mark's, and St. Fobn's * * 3 

The other in the ſame compartment is unqueſtionably intended for-St, Barbara, whote legend is 
as follows. She was the daughter of a Pagan, and dwelt with her father in a certain tower : to 
this tower adjoined a garden, in which the father had determined to build a bath, with the neceflary 
accommodation of rooms, and therein to make windows to the number of two only ; being to under- 
take a journey, he left his inſtructions with the artificers, which his daughter preſumed to vary, 
by directing them inſtead of two to make three. Upon her father's return he enquired into the rea- 
ſon of this deviation from his orders, and being told that, in alluſion to the three perſons of the Holy 
Trinity, his daughter had directed it, he found that ſhe was become a convert to Chriſtianity, and 
being exaſperated thereat, ſtimulated the emperor to a perſecution of the Chriſtiam, in which ſhe 
became a martyr to the faith . FX ; 

The firſt figure in the fifth compartment is moſt evidently intended for St. Chryfopher ; of whom 
it is related that, being deſirous to ſee our Saviour in the fleſh, he entertained a hope ot being favoured 
with an apparition of him. To this end he reſolved to travel, and meeting with a hermit was 
directed to a certain river, where he was told there was a dangerous ford, and that, if he ſtationed 
himſelf near the ſame, his with might poſſibly be gratified. Being a man of a gigantic ſtature 4, 

«he was exerciſed for ſome days in tranſporting paſſengers; at length one appeared in the ſemblance 
of a child, ſcarcely paſt the age of infancy, whom he placed on his ſhoulders, and with the limb 
of a tree, which ſerved him as a ſtaff, was conveying him over, when he complained of the exceflive 
weight of his burden, which ſeemed to him equal to that of the whole globe of the earth. In 
anſwer to which, he was told by the perſon whom he carried on his ſhoulders, that he might well 
feel himſelf over-burdened, for that | aqui he bore was his Saviour, and had borne the tins of the 
whole world; and, in teſtimony of the truth thereof, he Was told that, on his return to the ſhore 
where he had taken up his burden, if he would plant his ſtaff in the ground, he ſhould the next 
morning ſee it put forth leaves and bear fruit. Thus the ſaint did, and the event verified the predic- 
tion . f 

Nereitbdtanding, however, the above and other relations reſpecting him, which are to be found 
in the legends, there 1s very ſtrong reaſon, ſupported by the teſtimony of many able authors, for 
imagining that this repreſentation of St. Chriſtapher, like that of St. Geo ge and ſome others, was 
intended merely as ſymbolical of the Chriſtian profeſſion, and not to allude to any particular event in 
his life ||. 


| ; 
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Againſt the ſenſe, which, to render it a confirmation of the above-mentioned fact, it is neceſſary ſhould be aſſigned to the word 
paſtor in the text, I am aware two objections may be raiſed ; firſt, that it may be intended merely to ſignify a ſpiritual ſhepherd, or 
paſtor ; and, ſecondly, that, though the firſt ſhould not be inſiſted on, yet that the word, in its preſent uſual Ja a 30mg implies no 
more than an attendant on or keeper of ſheep ; and cannot be therefore extended w one who tends any other kind of cattle. An anſwer 
to the firſt of theſe objections, it is preſumed, may be collected from the book itſelf; for it may be obſerved, that the ſeveral prayers 
in it, either addreſſed to or at all reſpecting ſaints, have almoſt uniformly ſome reference to the circumſtances of their lives, and ſome- 
times to the ſecular profeſſion which they followed. To inſtance in particular St. Barbara, who ſuffered martyrdom by the ſword, and 
of whom, her figure being one of the many ornaments of this monument, mention will be made hereafter, 1s repreſented in one of them, 
as having triumphed over ** flagella, cilicium, carceres, virgas, malleos, gladios, inſuper et mortem preſentem.” The martyzdom 
of St. Laurence is thus alluded to in another: Da nobis, quæſumus, omuipotens Deus, vitiorum noſtrorum flammas extinguere, qui 
& heato Laurentio tribuifti tormentorum ſuorum incendaa ſuperare. In a third it is ſaid of St. Sebaſtian, who elle the 
profeſſion of a ſoldier and was ſhot to death with arrows, that mira refulſt gratia Sebaſt i ann martyr inclytus, = militis, portans 
7 infignia,” &c. And laſtly, in a fourth, the death of the ſame faint is thus referred 12 Deus, qui beat um Sebaftianum glorioſum 
** martyrem tuum, in tua ſide et dilectione tam ardenter ſolidaſti, ut nullis carnalibus blandimentis, nullis tyrannorum minis, nulliſ- 
que carnificum gladiis, five ſagittis, a tua cultura potuit revocari,” &c. 

To the ſecond objeftion it may be anſwered, that the preſent uſual acceptation of the Latin ſubſtantive paſtor is certainly not the 

only one of which it is capable. Dr. Littleton, in his Latin Dictionary, on the authority of Jarre, Cicero, and Virgil, renders it 
A ſhepherd or herdſman; and the adjective Paſtoralis he explains to ſignify ** Of or belonging to a ſhepherd or keeper of cattle,” 
citing far this expoſition, Statizs and Claudian. Of this latter word a ſimilar explication, though founded on the authority of Varro 
and Columella, is given by Ainſworth, in his Latin Dictionary; but the former he reuders og One who keepeth any fort of animals, 
** a ſhepherd, a herdſman, a keeper of poultry, as pigeons, peacocks, &c.” The author of the Gradus ad Parnaſſum, whoever he were, 
for we are only told in the ticle x aa he was 2 gives as the ſynonima of the word Paſtor, ** armentarius, upilio, bubulcus;“ 
and finally, in a very ancient Lexicon, entitled, Ortus vocabulorum, alphabetico ordine fere omnia que in Carholicon, Breviloguo, 
« Cormicopid Gemm1-worabulorum, atque Medulla grammatice ponuntur, cum vernacule lingue Anglicaue expoſitiunem continens,” o, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1509, on the firſt day of December, the word paſtor is only rendered ** a herdman.” | 

The above authorities, it is preſamed, will be found abundantly ſufficient for the refutation, as well of the former as the latter of 
theſe objections; and, if, as from the teſtimonies already cited it appears it may, the word Paſtor may very properly be rendered a herdſ- 
man, the term here made uſe of, will moſt evidently beof ſufficient extent to include in it the occupation 4p tending ſwine ; and, conſe- 
quently, the paſſage in the text cannot but be deemed a very ſtrong corroboration of the fact, in ſupport of which it is adduced. 

+ Fillegas's Lives of the Saiats before cited. p. 852, Legenda aurea, Zngduni apud Nicolaum Petit, 1540, fol. 136. 

t In the Legenda aurea, before cited, St. Chrifopher is thus deſcribed : ©* Procerifime ſtature uultuque terribili erat, xii. cubitos in 
** longitudine poſſidebat. Now a cubit, as appears from the tables of weights and meaſures ſubjoined to ſome editions of the Bible, 

was about ones ergy ioches; and, according to this account in the Legenda aurea, the {aint mult have been twenty-ane feet in height. 

Legenda aurea, fol. 64 b. . 

U Of. this opinion is Dr. Geddes, See his Diſcovery of ſome Miſtakes in the Roman Martyralogy, before cited, p. 191. Sir 
Thomas Brown, in his Enquiry into vulgar and common Errors, book V. chap. 11, notices, that. the picture of St. Chriftopher, 
dchat is, a man, of a giantlike ſtature, bearing upon his ſhoulders our Saviour Chrift ; and, with a ſtaff in his hand, wading through the 
«© water, is known unto children, common over Europe, not only as a ſign unto houſes, but as deſcribed in many churches. From hence,“ 
he tells us, cqmmorn eyes conceive an hiſtory ſuitable unto this deſcription, that he carried our Saviour in his minority over ſome 
river or water, which notwithſtanding: we cannot at all make out; for we read not thus much in any author.“ And, after en- 
deavouring 40 account for this repreſentation,” he ſeems inclined at laſt to think, with L ipel/ous in his book, De vitis Sanctorum, on 
the authority of Cardinal Barenius, that what is uſually deſcribed in the picture of St. Chri/topher is rather to be received as an emblem 
or ſymbolical deſcription, than any real hiſtory. To the fame effect are the ſentiments of Ribagezeyra, who, in his Lives of the Saints, 

Fog, informs us, that St. Chriftcpher is uſually pictured with the infant Jeſus on his houlders paſſing over a river: Of which,” adds 
W Know no other ground, than that '$1., Chriftopher paſſed through many waters of afflictions, pains, and torments, with the ſtrength 
and virtue which our Lord J gave him.” A late author, ot whoſe teſtimony we have availed ourſelyes on a former occaſion, 
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The remaining figure in this compartment has a book in her hand, a ſymbol ſo very much un- 
appropriated, that no inference can thence be drawn as to the perſon intended to be repreſented 
4 it. We have, however, been informed it is meant for St. Anne; and, for aught that we can 

ject to this explanation, it may be ſhe: though almoſt any other female ſaint might, with equal 
propriety, be repreſented in the ſame manner. 

he firſt figure in the fixth and laſt compartment, from the ring which he holds in his left hand, 
and which mode of repreſentation per correſponds with ſeveral known figures of that King 
now exiſting in the abbey, we conclude to be intended for King Edward the Confeſſor. The 
event in his life, which gave occaſion to this ſymbol, has been before given on another occaſion,* 
and need not be here again repeated; and, were the other figure in the ſame compartment re- 
preſented in the habit of a pilgrim, inſtead of that of a Benediftine monk, we ſhould not hefitate 
to pronounce it to be St. ohn the Evangeliſt, mentioned in the fame relation. The objection, 
which this variation from the fact as before given, affords againſt the conjecture above advanced, 
may perhaps ap of leſs weight, when it is conſidered, that the ſculptor, by whom the mo- 
nument was deſigned and executed, was a foreigner, viz. an Italian; that the circumſtance, to 
which, if we are not miſtaken in our conjecture, the figure in queſtion alludes, reſpected only 
the private hiſtory of a King of this country, who flouriſhed full half a century antecedent to the 
time of the erection of this monument; and that this ſculptor's knowledge of the fact might, for 
theſe reaſons, not be ſufficiently correct to guard him againſt that error, into which in the pre- 
ſent inſtance we may reafonably ſuppoſe him, by miſtaking the legend, to have fallen. 


ſpe-king of St. Chriffopher, mentions, among other circumſtances, that ** there ſeems to be no other grounds than this name, for tHe 
„ vulgar ro ion of his great ftature; the origin of which ſeems to have been merely allegorical, as Baronius obſerves, and as Fida has 
« beautifully expreſſed in an epigram on this ſaint: | | 
«© Chriftophore, infixum 2 eum uſque in corde gerebas, 
« Pictores Chriftum tibi ferre humeris,”” &c. : | 


„ Vida hymno 26, T. 2, p. 150. 

« The enormous ſtatues,“ adds he, ©* of St. Chrifepher ſtill to be ſeen in Cothic cathedrals, expreſſed his allegorical wading through the ſea 

« of tribulations, by which the taithful meant to agnify the many ſufferings through which he arrived at eternal life.” See the Lives of 

the Fat ers, Mariyrs, and other principal Saints, before referred to, vol. III, p. 281. Finally, George Wicelixs, ſenior, (as he termed 

himſelf in contradiſtir ction to a ſon of both his names) an eminent German divine of the fixteenth century, in a book of his writing, | 
entitled, © Hiſtoricorum de divis, tam veteris quam novi Teſtamenti tempore, celeberrimis, omni mytholog14 liberè reſets, liber unus, | 
printed at Bai in 1557, bas inſerted, from the collections of Reggeras, a monk, in the library of the monaſtery of Fulda, in Germany, 

a brief accuumt of this ſaint, in which is the following paſſage, which ſhakes the credit of the whole ſtory, amounting to a conjecture, the 

wildeſt ſure that ever entered into the mind of man, that St. Chrifopher and Nefſus the centaur were the fame perſon: ** De tranfitione 

per mare et alia, ouz pinguntur, nullam ſyllabam legi: nifi forte credas, hunc Chrifophorum Nefſum, quendam centaurum fuiſſe, qui 

Dian: ram per Evenam toliæ fluvium tranſvexit, ut eſt in fabulis poetarum.“ * Vide ante p. 19 of this work. 


CARVINGS in OAK, in BARNECK CHURCH, near Burleigh-Houſe, Northamptonſhire. 

THE two large ſtatues are about four feet in height, the relievo flat, but extremely ſharp 
and delicately ſculptured; the ſmaller ſtatues are in full relief, and of the ſame fine workmanſhip. 
Theſe carvings at preſent ſerve for fencing one fide of an old : that part where the Bi- 
ſhop is carved is | hid behind a column, but the Editor took it down for the conveniency 
of copying of it. As it cannot be Jer whom theſe two figures, as well as moſt part of the 
ſmaller ones, repreſent, they muſt be left undetermined; and if any gentleman can favour the 
Editor with a few lines on the ſubject, they will be inſerted in the work. This, however, may 
be mentioned, that the taſte of the dreſſes and ornaments ſurrounding the ſtatues are of the time 
of Henry VI and VII. 


; — —— od —— — 
| ANTIQUITIES from LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. : 

A Grave Stone in the ſecond north croſs aile of the Cathedral.-----The three principal ſitting 
figures (beginning at the bottom) appear to be David, Solomon, and Our Saviour, ſurrounded by 
Angels.“ | | | | I 

X Baſs Relief in the ceili of the cloiſters. | 

A Buſto in the ceiling of the cloiſters. | | 

Little can be ſaid of theſe three ſubjetts, they are likewiſe left to any gentleman who may 
pleaſe to give information, as the preceding plate. 

* See the laſt note of page 7*® of this work. | | | 

= The heads of the portraits which are painted in the ſouth aile of the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windſor, promiſed to be given in this number to a larger ſcale, are obliged to be deferred 
till the next number, | | 


- , 
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An Account of the Portraiture of Laurence Haſtyngs, Earl of Pembroke, Sc. on the Monument of 
Sir Hugh Haſtyngs, in the Chancel of Elſing Church, in Norfolk, communicated by Joun Fxxx, 
Ejq. F. A S. | 
From this monument a fac ſimile was taken by the Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. and myſelf, | 

on the 17th of September, 1781, and engraved in a former number of this work, with an ex- 

| _ up by me, and to which for a general deſcription of the monument, &c. I beg 
eave to refer. 9 
This portraiture (one of the eight which ſurrounds the principal figure) being looſened, I ob- 
tained leave to take it off, and my obſervations, after a very careful and accurate examination of 
| it. 


. 


L 38 J 


it, are what I now lay before the reader, hoping that the diſcoveries I have made in this inveſti- 
gation will induce gentlemen, who are fond of enquiries of a ſimilar kind, to examine with par- 
ticular attention ſuch monuments as may come their inſpection. 15 | 

Before the braſſes were daubed over with printer's ink _ and me, I obſerved in one 
of the ved lines ſomething of a red colour, which I ught was originally put there; 
when the — . 2 1 e e 

I went again to examine monument, carrying a with me, when, after g 
out the remains of the printing ink, and likewiſe The dirt which had been trodden into the 
lines during the centuries it had lain underfoot, I plainly perceived that originally the engraved 
lines of the whole braſs work had been filled with compoktions of various colours, as mentioned 
in the general account at pages 13 and 14. | | ; 

From the portraiture of the Earl of PembrokeI took off, with printer's ink, a few impreſſions, from 
one of which, in its proper and original colours, the plate is taken which accompames this account. 

— 4 I have obſerved, that the braſſes were not let into, but were rivetted 


This enamel by length of time is now entirely. worn away and gone, having left the ſurface of 
the ſtone bare and rough ; but,on — the ſides of the braſs, I could in places perceive that 
a body of different colours had lain againſt them, and which moſt probably ſomewhat reſembled 
modern French marble paper, though perhaps the colours were neither ſo bright nor various. 

If we conſider the fac ſimile, from which this engraving was taken, as an impreſſion worked 
off from a plate ' engraved between 1 347 and 1350, which it really is, it is certainly a great curi- 
oſity, and induces us to wonder, that artiſt who engraved the plates for the monument was 
not ftruck with the idea of taking off impreſſions from them—a * that occurred not till 
more than a century afterwards! and which was firſt hit upon by Tomaſo Finiguerra, a gold- 
{mith of Florence, about 1460. | , 

The portraiture of the Earl of Pembroke (the ſecond from the top on the left had of Sir Hugh 
Haſlyngs) ſtands in a tabernacle or receſs between two Gothic pilaſters, which ſupport an embat- 
tled cornice; the frieze of which is ornamented with oaken calceolus leaves. 

Againſt each of theſe pilaſters flands another ſmall Gothic pilaſter, reaching nearly to the mid- 
dle of the exterior pilaſters, from the capital of which ſprings a pointed Gothic arch, on whoſe 
edge is afhxed a Gothic indent or feſtoon, formed by the ſections of two circles conjoined in 
point, the pannels of which have each a triangular-aperture, containing a trefoil, on a blue ground, 
Above the arch, and reſting on the flanks of the exterior pilaſters, riſes a a canopy, 


having the centre of the area of its tympan — — by a roſe or quaterfoil, on a red ground. 
i by a trefoil, on a blue ground, within a triangle. 


within a circle, and each of the triangular ſpandri 

The weatherings of the hips of the pediment are enriched with crotchets, formed of the leaves 
of the calceolus, and the fynial is compoſed of the fame kind of leaves. Behind the pyramid, and 
between the outer pilaſters, the ſpace is filled up with fix long narrow Gotktc panes, with ſome 
tracery work above them; the two centre panes are red, the others blue, and the colours of the 
tracery work are counterchanged. | 4 

The back part of the receſs, in which the figure ſtands, is adorned with armulets and quater- 
foils, in diamond-ſhaped compartments on a red ground. The fmooth and raiſed work of the 
figure and building is of a pale yellow colour. | 

The Earl ſtands upon a pedeſlal, the front of which. is plain—he is in armour—his helmet 
on his head, with the vizor up his right hand elevated—his left reſting by the ſide of his fword— 
on the body of his armour are the arms of Haftyngs, quartered with thoſe of Valence in their pro- 
per blazon; namely, quarterly, firſt, Or, a maunch, gules; ſecond, barry of ten pieces, argent 
and azure, an orle of martlets, gules; third as ſecond ; fourth as firſt. 

This is, I believe, the oldeſt example on record of any ſubject bearing his arms quarterly, and 
was then lately introduced by King Edward III, quartering the arms of France with thoſe of 
England about the year 1340. a | 
Laurence Haſtyngs was born in 1319, 12 Edward II, ſucceeded his father as Lord Abergavenny 
in 1324, 18 Edward II, and in 1 339, 13 Edward III, was created Earl of Pembroke, by reaſon of 
his deſcent from his grandmother abel, daughter of Milliam, and ſiſter and coheir of Aymer tle 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 8 | 0 

He married Agnes, third daughter of Roger Mortimer, firſt Earl of March, by whom he had 
his fon and ſucceſſor John Haſtyngs, Earl of Pembroke, &c. 

He was nephew of the half blood to Sir Hugh Haſlyngs, and died in 1348, 22 Edward III. 


aged 28 vears. . | | : | 1 
This fac fimile, being engraved as large as the original, and ſtained, will convey an idea of the 
fire, beauty, and colours of the whole monument. | | oe” 


s | , p 4 : : > 5 1 . | 
- ERRATA in the Account of the Monument of Sir Hugh Haſtyngs, in No. IV, pages 13, 14: 
- - page 13, line 10 from bottom, for black read blank. 2 | 
P. 14, I. 6, before two, take out the. | 
p. 14; I. 14, for ſtatutes read ſtatues, 
p. 14, þ 49, for portriature read aiture. 1 | 
p. 14, I. 63, after fide, add a full ſtop; after battle-ax, a comma. 
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The Explanation of the Four PLaTrs in No. * having been delayed for want 0 2 neceſſary In- 


formation; the following Account it it hope 


will be accepted, till a more pro 
Narrative can be procured. 


able or particular 


Geometrical Elevations of SAXON Capitals and other orgaments in RUMSEY Church, near 
SOUTHAMPTON, Hampſhire. Drawn 1781. 


Rumſey Church is a Saxon building (ſome account of which is inſerted in page 1 of this 
work) its ornaments are various, and bears the greateſt affinity to the Roman and Grecian ſtyles, 
No. I. On this capital, is repreſented St. George and the Dragon. 
II. On this capital are two Sphinx's, a chimera, frequent in the Roman ornaments. 
III. On this capital is Ba/aam and his Aſs. 
IV. This capital is ornamental. 

V. On this capital appears a muſical ſubject, the ſtatue with a crown on his head, playing 
on a harp, may be deſigned for David, who is accompanied by an Angel; the next 
ſtatue holds ſomething in his hand, and 1s either giving directions or beating time : 
the other two ſtatues are performing on one large harp, on which is writ ſome cha- 
rafters. Between the harp is placed a maſk. 

VI. VII. VIII. Theſe capitals are ornamental. 

IX. Theſe ornaments, with the range of heads, ſupport ſome columns, &c. 

X. Part of an arch and an architrave moulding. 


Three STATUES over the COURT OF KING'S BENCH, and three STATUES over the 
COURT OF CHANCERY i WESTMINSTER HALL. Drawn 1784. 


The only account of theſe ſtatues that can be procur'd at preſent, is from the Gentleman's 
Mag. for 1782, page 432, in a letter to the editor, by Raben D. Moundt. He begins by la- 
menting that theſe ſtatues have hitherto paſſed unnoticed, He then ſays not indeed of art are 
theſe ſtatues, but of workmanſhip, only to be conſidered. As an introduction to naming them, 
he ironically obſerves they have much leſs meaning than the quarry from which their materials 
were taken, and then he thus chriſtens them. | 

William Rufus, Henry I. Stephen, Henry, II. Richard, I. Fohn. He likewiſe tells us, that 
they have been thought to be of Saxon workmanſhip, but proves by the faſhion of their crowns, 
to have been placed there by Henry III. In a note to this letter, he further ſays, Each ſta- 
tue has a different robe, which proves that the ſculpture was left entirely to the fancy of the 
% workman, for it is difficult to produce evidence of a different robe in every reign, it appears 
* otherwiſe from the portraits and monumental figures of the Kings remaining to this day 
« The order was, you are to make a ſtatue according to good art and workmanſhip. Does not 
this prove to ſpeak in the language of art, that the drapery as well as carnation were left to 
* the ſtatuary's own invention?“ The reader muſt judge whether Ruben D. Moundt is perfectly 
right in his remarks. 


PAINTINGS in tbe Windows of an Antient Manſion in the Lower-ſftreet, Iſlington, Middleſex. 
Drawn 1784. 


No account can be traced of this building further back than the year 1740, when it was 
taken by Dr. Poole, and made a houſe for innoculation ; afterwards uſed as the pariſh work- 
houſe, and now let out into tenements belonging to Mr. Sing It appears to have been of a 
relizious foundation, but not of a very remote period, as it is in great part built of brick. 
There remains beſides theſe paintings, others of ſtatues, coats of arms, &c. 

No. I. Repreſents a man fitting on a ſettle, taking an account of money on the table; before 
him is an ink bottle, ſand box, knife, book, and a mirror; on his head is a cap, which we ſup- 
poſe was only uſed in the houſe; the cap by his fide was worn in common about 1471; Mont 


faucons Monarchi Francoiſe. Plate CLXXXIN, in which are a great number of portraits wear- 


ing this kind of cap; and 1n particular the ſecretaries wear over their ſhoulders a band, the ſame 
in faſhion as that we here ſee laying over the back of the ſeat. In the back ground of the paint- 
ing is a bed, a cabinet or drawers, covered with a diaper'd cloth, on which is a Jug, cup, plates, 
&c. near which hangs a bruſh, behind the cabinet is a ſeat with a cuſheon. 

No. II. Repreſents a Saint. 

No. III. Is a device common about this time, of a roſe, a knot, and a wing ; the myſtery of 

which may be the name of a female, viz. Roſe Knotwing. 
No. IV. Needs no explanation. 
No. V. is this motto, Omnia de ſuper. 


OT O 


The HEADS of the Portraits of HENRY VII. EDWARD V. EDWARD IV. EDWARD 
PRINCE OF WALES, Son of HENRY VI. wh:ch are Painted on the out fide of the Choir in 
the South Aile of St, GEORGE's Chapel, WinDs0R, Drawn 1784. 


An account of theſe paintings has been given in No. VII, page 31 of this work. It may be 
juſt obſerv'd, that when the Editor drew theſe heads they were much defaced as here ſhewn, but 
having been to Windſor fince that time, the lower part of the face of Henry VII. is entirely 
rubbed out, . ſo that it is not unlikely, but in a very ſhort time they may be all obliterated. 
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[ 40 J 
Explanation of the Title Page. 


It is compriſed of various ſubjects deſcriptive of this work from different cathedrals, &c. The 
deſign at one view, is an ancient altar-piece, the architecture of which is from Audley Chapel, 
Saliſbury Cathedral. On the ſpace where the title is wrote is to be perceived a (ſuppoſed) defaced 
crucifix. The part below the title whete the altar-table was originally placed, and the holy water 
ſtoup is part of the altar of St. Cuthbert: the large pedeſtal and canopy part of the high altar, both 
of hich altars are from the Abbey Church of St. Albans. The ſtatues on each fide the ſuppoſed 
crucifix are painted on an oak caſe, containing a large antient map of the world; the ſmall 
ſubject on each fide the altar table are painted, the one on the right fide on the wall of an arch of a 
monument of Lady Bobun; that on the left fide, on the wall of an arch of a monument of Dean 
Barew ; the ſmall ſtatues in niches round the altar-piece, from Biſhop Mayo's tomb; the hel- 
met and ſhield, are hung up againſt ſeperate columns on each fide the monument of Sir Richard 
Pembruge; the Braſs, part of which is repreſented here, is of Biſhop Tr/lick; all theſe from 
Hereford Cathedral. The baſſorelief on the altar ſtep is from St. Mary's Chapel in Lichfield 
Cathedral. The ſtatues of the Virgin and child, are over the gateway, entring St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Wincheſter ; the tiles on the pavement are from the cathedral there. Part of a ſtatue lying 
near the pavement, part of a window ſeen in the diſtance, and part ofa monument viewed thro' the 
door way, (which is the weſt end of K. John's monument, ) are in Worceſter cathedral; the painted 
figures in the above window from Wickham church, Kent. The three heads ſupporting the 
lower part of the altar piece, from a monument in Wells cathedral. The Saxon door way, from 
the outſide of Rumſey church, near Southampton; and the ſmall moſaic pavement laid near the 


ſtatue (already deſcribed) from Rocheſter cathedral. 


PAINTINGS on tbe Wall on the North Side of St. MARY's Chapel, in WINCHESTER 
Cathedral, Hampſhire. Drawn 1784. 


This Chapel is ſituated at the eaſt end of the Cathedral, the fides of which are divided, the 
half on each fide near the altar are covered with theſe paintings, the other half on each fide are 
filled with rich ſtalls. ; 

This plate exhibits only half of the north fide, and to give the reſt of the paintings three 
more plates will be neceſſary, a ſecond will be in the next number and fo on,—for the explana- 
tion of the one before us, the following letter was kindly ſent to the Editor, from Mr. | 


Milner, of Wincheſter: 
SIR, 


I wiſh it had been in my power to anſwer your favor ſooner, but a multiplicity of buſineſs has 
revented me, the leaſt part of which has not been that of turning over duſty old volumes, in 
order to ind out the explanation of your very accurate and well executed plate. 

There is no doubt concerning the general ſubject of the paintings in queſtion. It is evident 
they are meant to repreſent different miracles ſuppoſed to have been wrought by the interceſſion 
of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, whoſe name the Chapel bore. It appears however, that in the choice 
of the ſubjects in particular, the Painter had more in view, the difplay of his art, than the 
authenticity of his hiſtories, which are drawn from ſqurces the Catholics themſelves deſpiſe. For 
though they have the greateſt confidence in the efficacy of the Virgin Mary's interceſſion, and 
though they admit the continuation of miracles in general, yet they pay no more reſpe& to the 
credit of ſuch authors as Metaphraſes, Joannes de Voragine, and Ceſarius, concerning particular 
inſtances of miracles than the generality of Proteſtants do. 

The firſt painting reſts upon much the moſt reipeQable authority, that of John IVth, Patri- 
arch of Jeruſalem, whoſe works have been tranſlated into Latin, by the famous Ocolompadius. 
It relates to a miracle ſuppoſed to have been performed on St. Fobrn Damaſcen, a celebrated 
writer of the eight century. Having been falſely accuſed to the Saraſcen Caliph, of Damaſcus, 
of a treacherous correſpondence with the Court of Conſtantinople, he was condemned by him 
to loſe his right hand, which, after being cut off, was hung up in the market place. In the 
evening however, he prevailed by his carneſt entreaties to have the hand taken down, and re- 
ſtored to him; which, when he was poſſeſſed of, he applied to his wounded wriſt, at the ſame 
time invoking the interceſſion of the Virgin. His prayer was heard, the hand was found fixed 
to its proper place, and the whole city was convinced of his innocence. The piece exhibits the 
ſtern features of the judge, the painful apprehenſion of the Saint ; and in another place, his 
application to his patroneſs. 

Tue ſecond picture ſeems to relate to the following curious ſtory, which occurs in a legendary 
writes. A certain Knight going to a tournament, ſome where in Normandy, was ſtruck with 
the beauty of a poor maid, whom he accidentally met with, of the name of Mary, and having 
corrupted her parents with a large ſum of money, was procceding to gratify his lawleſs deſires; 
when the maid herſelf falling on her knees, earneſtly entreated him for the ſake of the Virgin, 
whoſe name ſhe bore, to whom ſhe herſelf was fingularly devoted, and (whoſe feſtival that day 
happened to be) to ſpare her virginity : In ſhort, the Knight was touched with a motion of grace, 
and inſtead of offering violence to her, he placed her as ſhe requeſted, in an adjoining Convent, 
promiſing to pay the ſum requilite for her admiſſion. It happened however, that purſuing his 
favourite, but dangerous ſport, he ſoon after was ſlain, and buried on the ſpot without further 
ceremony. In the mean time Mary and the reſt of the Nuns were troubled at not finding 
him come to perform his promiſe : When, lo! the Virgin Mary appears to the former, acquaints 
her with the death of the Knight, and at the ſame time tells her, that in conſideration of his 
countenance on the above-mentioned occaſion, ſhe had procured for him the grace of a true 


converſion at the hour of his death, charging her alſo to admoniſh the Abbeſs to remove the 
body 
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body from the place where it lay in ſuch a field, to the church of the Convent, in order te 
receive chriſtian burial ; and as a ſign to find out the place, ſhe acquaints her, that a roſe plant 
will be ſeen, the root of which is fixed in the mouth of the deceaſed. The picture ſeems to 
repreſent the funeral; the plant is ſeen in the mouth of the corpſe, which is attired according to 
the cuſtom of the times; the Prieſts are reading the ſervice; the Croſs bearer ſtands behind, 
together with certain Nuns, who aſſiſt at the ceremony. 

The third painting is too much defaced to pronounce upon its meaning with much certainty, 
I gueſs however, that itis intended to repreſent the execution of a certain hypocritical Few, who 
pretending to be a Chri/tian, took an opportunity, in order to gratify his hatred of Jeſus Chriſt 
to poniard the ſtatue of his mother. Blood however, appears upon the wounds of the ſtatue ; 
the City is in confuſion, but no one can account for the ſtrange appearance ; at length the 
Virgin Mary appears to a certain old man, tells him all that had happened, and who is the 
criminal. The teſtimony, however, not being in this caſe ſufficient, a ſingle combat is appointed 
as was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, between the accuſer and the accuſed. When, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſparity of years, the old man proves victorious, the criminal is led to execution, and 
at the gallows confeſſes his crime, and acknowledges that he had always been a Jew at heart, 
and never really converted. The figure at the bottom wearing a crown, appcars to be the ſtatue 
of the Virgin that was ſtabbed. 

The ſubje& of the fourth painting does not admit of a doubt: it relates to the hiſtory of a 
painter of Brabant, who was celebrated for exhibiting in his pictures the beauty of the Virgin, 
and the deformity of the Devil, in the higheſt perfection. The Legend informs us, that as he 
was one day exerciſing his art to the admiration of the ſpectators, and painting the Virgin 
treading upon the head of the ſerpent, in alluſion to the text of Gengſie, c. iii. v. 15. The 
devil out of reſentment threw down the board of the ſcaffold on which he ſtood, with an inten- 
tion to deſtroy him; which would have certainly happened, had not the picture he was painting 
in a miraculous manner extended a ſubſtantial arm to his ſupport, and preſcrved him from falling, 
till his companions came to his relief. 

The ſubject of the fifth piece is too obvious to need an explanation, and too well authenticated 
to want a proof: it 1s directly to the point, and calculated to eſtabliſh the reſpe& the Roman 
Catholics pay to the Virgin Mary, than the laſt ridiculous ſtory is to bring it into contempt. 

[ have done my beſt Sir, to comply with your requeſt, and ſhall be happy to hear that 
what I have done, has contributed in the ſmalleſt degree to the ſucceſs of your ingenious labours. 
I cannot promiſe that I ſhall be as ſucceſsſul on the other compartments. I have reaſon to fear 
from the imperfect ſtate thoſe paintings are in, as well as from the defectiveneſs of my Legends, 
that this will be impoſſible, even tho' I have as much time to ſpare upon them as I have ſpent 


upon this. I remain, Sir, 
Peter Houſe, Winton, Your faithful humble ſervant, 
Nov. 25, 1784. J. MILNER. 


STATUES in the Niches on Three Stories on different Diviſions, made by the Buttreſſes at the 
Weſt End of WELLS Cathedral, Somerſetihire. Drawn 1784. 


Theſe diviſions contain, fome one, two, three, and one in particular four niches ; in each are 
placed Statues nearly the ſize of life. There are now remaining 153; thoſe that are loſt will be 
marked on each plate, as it will require four more to contain them all; a ſecond plate will be in the 
next number, and ſo of the reſt. On a fourth ſtory is a continued range of niches filled with ſtatues 
raiſing out of tombs and graves, ſuppoſed to repreſent the reſurrection ; but as they are only a 
repetition of the ſame attitude, being naked, and of very indifterent workmanſhip, they are not 
judged neceſſary to be given. There are diſperſed about likewiſe a conſiderable number of 
Baſlorelievos, which, if theſe ſtatues meet with the approbation of the ſubſcribers, will be given 
in ſome future numbers. No information at preſent can be procured whom theſe ſtatues re- 
preſent, but what can be collected during the courſe of their publication, will be given with 
the fifth plate. 
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STATUES from MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, Drawn 1784. 
Five STATUES on the Porch of the Weſt End of the Chapel. 


The firſt repreſents John the Baptift, by whoſe name this building (originally an hoſpital) was 
called. The ſecond, Henry III. who founded the hoſpital of John Baptiſt, ſince converted into 
this college. | 

The od, Mary Magdalen, to whom the college is dedicated. 2 

The fourth, William of Wykeham, of whoſe college at Wincheſter, William Patten, the 
founder of this, was a ſchool-maſter. : : x 

The fifth, William Patten the founder of this college 1456, a native of Wainfleet, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, from whence he is uſually ſtilled William of Wainfleet. 


Eight of the moſt remarkable STATUES on the out Side of the Chyſters. 


At preſent, not any deſcription with certainty can be given of theſe ſtatues ; but as it is intended 
to publiſh a plate of ſome of the reſt at a proper opportunity, it may then be in our power to 
deſcribe them all. 


Account 
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An Account of a BRASS n the North Croſs Aile of the Choir of SALISBURY Cathedral, 
Wiltſhire, by RicuARD Gouda, Eg. F. R. S. F. S. 4. Drawn 1784. 


This plate repreſents the monument of Robert Wivil, Biſhop of Saliſbury, now in the 
north tranſept of this cathedral, to which it was removed on the new paving of the choir 1684. 
This Biſhop ſucceeded Roger de Merival 1329, by the intereſt of Edward the Third's Queen 
with the Pope, and filled this ſee 45 years. One of the moſt remarkable events of his life, was 
* the diſpute with William Monteacute, Earl of Saliſbury, about the Caſtle of Sherborne in Dorſet, 
which, agreeable to the proviſions made at Oxford, whereby it was provided, that the cuſtody 
of the King's caſtles ſhould be delivered into the hands of twenty-four of the Barons, had been 
ſurrendered and delivered to Stephen Longeſpee Earl of Saliſbury 1258, 42 H. III. having been 
in the crown ever ſince Stephen ſeized it 1134. Edward III. granted it 1337 to William Monteacute 
and Catharine his wife, for his ſervices againſt Mortimer. 1355, E. III. Biſhop Fi brought 
a writ of right againſt the Earl for this caſtle. The claims of the reſpective parties were ſo com- 
plicated, that it was thought impoſſible to determine them by legal iſſue. They were therefore 
referred to ſingle combat. At the time appointed, the Biſhop brought his champion to the liſts, 
cloathed in white, with his Lordſhip's arms on his ſur-coat. The Earl's champion was habited 
in the fame manner, with his arms depicted on his ſur-coat. Both were preparing to engage, 
when an order was brought from the King to defer the diſpute to another day. In the mean time, 
matters were compromiſed by the friends of both parties, the Earl ceding the caſtle to the Biſho 
and his ſucceſſors, on payment of 2500 marks. The Biſhop further procured for his church the 
reſtitution of the chaſe of Bere in Berkſhire. Biſhop Goodwin in his life of this prelate, and 

ir. Camden in his Brittania ( Dorſet) ſay that the caſtle of COA Sarum was included in the claim. 
But that caſtle ſeems to have never belonged to the Biſhop of that ſee, conſequently could not 
be recovered, tho' it might belong to the Monteacutes, as being the capital of their earldom. This 
is confirmed by the inſcription round Biſhop Vivil's monument, in which only the recovery of 
the caſtle of Sherborne and the chaſe of Bere 1s inſerted. 29 E. IIL an indenture occurs between 
the Biſhop of Sarum and William de Monteacute touching the caſtle of Sherborne, but nothing 
is ſaid in it of the caſtle of Sarum '. 

The Biſhop died in Sherborne caſtle September 4, 1375, in the fourth year of his conſecration, 
and was buried in the choir near the throne. ; 

N alſingbam * deſcribes this prelate as ſo very illiterate and unclerical a perſon, that it was 
believed, if the Fope had ſeen him, he would never have advanced him to ſuch a dignity. Burton 
makes him a native of Stanton in Leiceſterſhire. 

The Caſtle of Sherborne 1s here repreſented with its keep, and portcullis. At the door of the 
firſt ward ſtands the Biſhop pontifically habited with his mitre and croſier, and his hands elevated, 
and below him, at the foot of the ſteps of the gate of the outer ward ftands his champion, in 
a cloſe coat, with breeches, hoſe, and ſhoes all of one piece ; in his right hand a battle-ax, in 
his left a ſhield with a boſs in the centre. Below are three eſcutcheons, and at the top of the 
flab two more; the braſs of three only remains, and exhibits the arms of # ivil, a croſs voided 
between four eſtoiles. At the corner are two of the four ſymbols of the Evangeliſts. 

The whole deſign ſheivs an idea of perſpective, tho evidently a very bad one (yet well for the 
time) there being various vaniſhing points from the ſame place or plane. The lower part 
where the ſoldier ſtands leads into a court, where is ſeen the graſs, &c. The Biſhop is either 
looking or ſtanding at a door or window in the firſt building within ; above which is ſeen a 
building meant for a greater diſtance from the other, as in the center to the door is a portcullis, 
the deſigner meaning to ſhew the general view of the Caſtle. 


The Inſcription, in its preſent mutilated ſtate is to be read thus, beginning from the North. 


Congregavit et congregata ut paſtor vigilans conſervavit. Inter enim alia 
bteneficia ſus minima caſtrum dce ecclie de Schirebun per ducentos annos et amplius manu militari 

vialent intrepidus recupavit ac ipi ecelie chaceam ſuam de la Bere reſtitui procuravit 
qui guarto die Septembr. Anno Dni Millio ccclxxv. er anno conſecr fue xlvito. ficut altiſimo placuit 
in dico caſtro debitum reddidit — uo ſpavit et credidit cuncta potent. 


In the hiſtory and antiquities of the cathedral church of Saliſbury, 1719, 8vo. p. 96. this 
—_—_— begins with Hic jacit, and the ſecond hiatus is filled up occupatum eidem ecclie ut 
pugil, &c. 


T Hutchir's Hiſtory of Dorſet, 11. 386. 2 Hiſtor. Angl. P · 130. 
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No. X. page 40, line 41, for Metaphraſes, read Metaphraſtes; for Joannes de Voragine, read Jacobus de Voragine; 
laſt line but one, for countenance, read continance ; page 41, wy before calculated, add /#i// e. ont 
The flow 
the Virginity of the Bleſſed Virgin before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, at the time itſelf, and ever after. 


er with three heads, that is introduced into the piece of the Salutation, is a lilly, and intended to ſignify 


PAINTINGS an e Wall on the North Side of St. MARY's Chapel, in WINCHESTER 
Cathedral, plained. By the Rev. Mr. Milner, in à Second Letter to the Editor. 


[ Continued from Page 41. ] 
SIR, 


I perceive you are very deſirous the preſent plate ſhould prove to relate to the hiſtory of our 
own country, and I aſſure you I have beſtowed no common pains to diſcover if any ſuch relation 
exiſted. The event, however, has turned out very different from your wiſhes as well as my 
own. I am now fully convinced the painter had no regular plan of hiſtory whatever before 
him, and was influenced by no other view in the choice of his ſubjects, but as they were 
extraordinary in themſelves, and as they were ſuppoſed to tend to the honour of the antient 

troneſs of this chapel. However, as I owe to the public what [ conceive to be the true 
account of theſe ſeveral paintings, ſo I think I owe to the religion of our anceſtors a formal 
denial, that theſe or any ſuch like miracles made any part of it ; neither the !,egends themiclves 
nor their authors ever received any ſanction from the church, nor did the latter claim any 
greater credit than they conceived their vouchers to deſerve. 

The moſt conſpicuous figure in the firſt compartment by the richneſs of his dreſs appears 
to be a perſon of ſome rank, but by the looſeneſs of it, his flippers, and the air of authority he 
aſſumes, ſeems to be at home. Theſe particulars are confirmed by a perſon in a ſervile garb, 
ſtanding, cap in hand, before him. Another figure 1s ſeen on the ground, with a horrid and 
unnatural frame of features, biting his thumb, which behaviour was antiently confidered as 
expreſſive of rage and diſappointment; a ſoldier with his ſpear introducing a religious perſon 
compleats the group. I had a thouſand conjettures concerning the true interpretation of this 
fingular — till I met with the following ſtory, which fully ſatis fied me. In the days 
of anarchy and confuſion a certain powerful man who inhabired a caſtle on the road fide was 
accuſtomed to plunder and ill treat all the travellers that fell in his way; yet notwithſtanding 
this abandoned courſe of lite he always preſerved a ſingular devotion to the Be Virgin, and 
never failed daily to invoke her interceſſion. It happened that a certain religious man of eminent 
ſanctity, who was paſſing that way fell into the hands of the banditti belonging to this caſtle, 
and was on the point ot experiencing their uſual treatment, when he earneſtly requeſted to be 
led to their captain. On being introduced, he told him that he had matters of great weight 
to communicate, but that it was neceſſary his ſervants ſhould all be preſent. Orders for this 
purpote being given, and the ſervants being aſſembled, he told them there was ſtili one of their 
number wanting, and, indeed, upon examinatien, it was found that the chamberlain was 
abſent. In ſhort, he is ſought out, and brought beſore the above-mentioned holy man; but 
no ſooner does he ſet eyes upon him than he begins to be ſtrangely agitated, his features 
become hideous, and his whole appearance inſpires the beholders with terror. The Saint then 
adjures him in the name of Chriſt to declare who he is, and upon what errand he is come 
to that caſtle, to which he replies in a hollow voice, That name forces me to publiſh what I 
„ moſt wiſh to conceal; I am No Man, but a Devil in the human ſhape. I have fourteen 
« years ſerved this captain, in order to obſerve whether he omitted any day his uſual devotions, 
„ in which caſe I had power to ſtrangle him, and to convey him to the place of puniſhment 
«« deſtined for his crimes ; but as he has never been guilty of any ſuch neglect, the Virgin has 
«« ſtill preſerved him from my power.” —The captain hearing this, as the Legend informs us, 
was overpowered with aſtoniſhment and contrition, and falling at the feet of the Man of God, 
promiled an entire reformation of his conduct. In the mean time the Devil at the latter's 
command vaniſhed out of ſight» 

The certainty of this account is confirmed by the following words of the inſcription under the 
painting ſtill legible, Miles quidam Spolits, the ſame that occur in the Legend from wlüch I 

— taken the former account. I am ſorry this ſhould be the only compartment I can explain 
with any degree of certainty; you have requeſted, however, that where that cannot be had the 
moſt probable con jectures may be ſubſtituted in its place. 

The ſecond piece repreſents the death of ſome devout perſonage. It is plain to me, however, 
that what the Monk (as he appears to be by his dreſs} carries in his right hand, is the caſe for the 
oils of extreme unction. On this ſuppoſition, we may allow the painting to allude to a ſtory that 
occurs in the annals of the Carthuſians, concerning a certain Prior of their order, by name 
Petrus Faverius, who having received the extreme unction in his laſt ſickneſs from one Hubert, 
of the ſame order, and made the beſt preparation for death in his power, was, nevertheleſs 
terrified with an appearance of the Devil, reading his fins to him out of a large book, and telling 
him that his repentance was all in vain. Being reduced, in conſequence of this, to the very 
' brink of deſpair, the Mother of God appears to him, bearing the infant Jeſus in her arms, and 
having put the enemy to flight, aſſures him that her Divine Son had forgiven him all his offences, 
and that he was even then in the harbour of ſalvation. 

The third piece, if more of the picture were viſible, might prove to relate to the Battle 
between the renowned Guy of Warwick, who was, I believe, devoted to the Bleed Virgin, 
and Colebrand, the Daniſh Champion, which battle took place under the walls of this city; 
but in the very imperfect tate in which this painting is, I will not even hazard a conjecturo 
concerning it. 2 

e 
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The fourth, I imagine, is intended for a Biſhop in his cope and mitre, who is going on ſome 
journey, from which the Mank, who has hold of his cope, endeavours to deter him. I know 
of no ſtory that will account ſo well for what is here delineated, as one that 1s to be met with 
in the life of St. Andreu Cor/ini, Biſhop of Fieſoli, and Fryar of the Order of Carmelites, who 
claim the P/efſed Virgin as their particular patroneſs. It ſeems, that he to avoid the pomp uſual on 
the firſt celebration of the Divine Myſteries by one newly ordained, and to give more ſcope to his 
devotion, withdrew to a private church at a conſiderable diſtance on that occaſion, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of his Convent and friends, and that there he was favuured with an apparition 
of his patroneſs accompanied by angels, who teſtified how acceptable his numility and devotion 
was in the ſight of Heaven. I ſee no cauſe why the crown or crowns in the corner of the piece 
may not belong to ſome of theſe heavenly viſitants. x 

It is plain, that the fifth repreſents the Virgin arming ſome combatant for battle; I cannot, 
however, conjecture what ſtory it relates to, without recurring to that of the ſacrilegious Jeu 
I ſpoke of fo doubtingly in explaining the third compartment of the former plate, page 41. 
The fact is, I have lately met with a much more circumſtantial account of that affais, which it 


_ ſeems has furniſhed ſubject for a whole poem, and which does not tally in every particalar with 


the execution there delineated in that compartment. On the other hand, the circumfuances I 
find there recorded, of the Virgin's appearing to the challenger, who was an old man, and at 
that time ſick in bed, commanding him to fight the Jeto, and preparing him for the combat, 
ſeem to agree with the piece before us. If, in this caſe, it is neceſſary tor me to furniſh ſome 
other conjecture concerning the former painting, I may ſay that, perhaps, it relates to a ſte 
in Ce/arius, of a certain military man in Germany, who having been hanged by a ſudden order of 
the Emperor, was obſerved by ſome companions of his who were paſſing by the gallows on the 
third day after his execution, to have a very florid and healthful countenance, on which 
the ſuppoſed corps cried out to them, No wonder it ſhyuld be ſo, for I am not yet dead; ſend 
for a Prieſt that he may adminijter the Holy Sacraments to me. He after that informed them, 
that he had conſtantly practiſed certain devotions to the B/efſed Virgin, to the end that he might 
nt die without the helps of the church. The Legend informs us, that when he had obtained 
his with, he quictly expired. The man on the ladder ſeems to be in the act of taking him 
down. | 

From the reſemblance between the helmets and the ſhields in the fifth and ſixth compartments, 
I ſhould be led to conclude that they both related to the fame hiſtory, but for the following 
particulars: I obſerve the combatants on one fide are fighting from a fort of fortification, that 
the proſtrate warrior, whoſe helmet is off, appears to be wounded in the noſe, and that the 
word Nao is very legible in the inſcription below. Theſe circumſtances ſeem to tally with the 
following ſtory. At the ſiege of Halle, a place in the Low Countries famous for a grand ſtatue of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, one of the beſiegers ſwore in a fit of impious raillery, that he would cut off 
the noſe of that ſtatue as ſoon as the town was taken; when, /o at the next attack, he ſuffered 
from the weapons of his enemies the amputation of his own. 

I now proceed to give the beſt anſwer in my power to the queries propoſed by the learned 
gentlemen you mention relative to theſe paintings in general. — And firſt, as to their antiquity : 
this cannot be very remote, as that part of St. Mary's Chapel where they are ſeen, is not itſelf 
of a very antient date. On this point I ſhall refer you to a leiter (a copy of which I have 
permiſſion to incloſe) written by one who is beſt qualified to pronounce on ſuch a ſubject, and 
whoſe name will do honour to your reſearches after antiquity, I mean the author of the Hi/tory 
of Engliſh Poetry. 


A Letter from Mr. Thomas Wharton fo the Rev. Sir Peter Rivers, Bart. Wincheſters 


| Trinity College, Oxon. 
DEAR SIR, Oct. 28, 1784. 


When we viewed St. Mary's Chapel I forgot to mention a circumſtance which ſhould be 
communicated to the draughtſman of the antient paintings on the ſides of that Chapel. 

The Royal Arms carved on the ſouth wall of the Chapel towards the altar are the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward the Fourth, and wife of Henry the Seventh, 
viz. ©* Per pale France and England quarterly; the femme fide alſo party per pale, France and 
„England quarterly on the dexter fide, and quarterly Mortimer and Ulſter on the finiſter.” 
She died Feb. 11, 1502, having been married to the King, Jan. 18, 1486. What I here 
oblerve may ſerve to illuſtrate the antiquity of the building, and conſequently of the paintings. 


I am, dear Sir, with great reſpect, 


Your molt obedieat humble ſervant. 
THO. WHARTON. 


P. 8. I think we may fairly ſuppoſe, that theſe arms were placed there while the ſaid 
Queen was living; in the mean time we are certain the Chapel was nat built before the year 
1493, in'which year Langton was made Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


The opinion of this gentleman concerning the Chapel's being built, (or rather enlarged) 
during the lifetime of Queen Elizabeth Plantagenet, drawn from her coat of arms, which is 
carved on the left fide of the altar, is farther confirmed by its being oppoſed to the King's 
arms and motto on the right. The other coats are, the heir apparent, next the King, that of 
the Grey family, into which the Queen's mother firſt married, next her own ; the Cathedral 
arms, and a rebus on the name of Biſhop Langton. But the following rebuſſes on the names of 
two Priors of this Cathedral, which are ſeen in large characters ornamented with paintings in 
two different places of the roof of the Chapel, ſeem to ſpeak more directly to the date of the 
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paintings themſelves, and to fix the commencement of them at 1489, in which year one of 
theſe Priors dying, the other ſucceeded. They are as follows. The initial T, the ſyllable Hun, 
and the figure of a Ton, with the abreviation for Prior, and over the firſt ſyllable of Prior, the 
letter IJ, quaſi Super I,. which joined to the latter ſyllable ar, makes Superior. Oppoſite to 
this, but ſo as to form a circle, (which in one place ſurrounds a relievo of the Eternal Being, 
and in another that of the Virgin) is the fame initial 7, the ſyllable '7/4, and the figure of a 
horſe or flede, as 1t was antiently called and ſpelt, together with the fame abbreviation and 
character for Prior and Superior. It is plain theſe are to be read thus, 7 homas. Hunton, Prior 
or Superior, Thomas Siliſtede, Prior or Superior; and hence I conclude that each of them had 
a ſhare in ornamenting this Chapel. The ollowing mutilated paſſages, however, which I 
have decyphered from ſome hexameter and pentameter verſes inſ{c!1bed on one of the walls, 


proves that Sede claimed the chief merit of this work, and this quotation will anſwer 
another of your queries, 


„„ „„ „ „ „ +.0"S:9 » « Hommum mediatrix. 
+ + + + + + + + + Silkftede { Diva maria) Colit 
has . . . . Fuſfit quoque Saxa 'o/ita 
Sumptibus ornart (. . . . Maria) ſuis, &c. 


I am ſorry it is not in my power to diſcover the name of the artiſt ; it certainly deſeryes to 
be recorded. But neither the merits of the work itſ-lt, no; the known liberality of the Monks, 
leave us any reaſon to doubt that he was at the head of his proteſſion in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. With reſpect to the whitewaſh, which has for ſo long a time concealed theſe 
pictures, and in concealing them has preſcrved them; I find it is the opinion of a reſpectable 
gentleman of this Cathedral, that it was put on for the above mentioned purpolc in the gothic 
days of Cromwell; but the ſcraping of inſtruments and the daubing of paint obſervable on 
many of them convince me th t they were whitewaſhed as the readie!} way of obliterating 
them, and then this buſineſs muſt be reſe red to the reign of Queen E/jzabeth I do not find 
any perſon who can remember when the whitewaſh firit began to fall off, though many can 
recollect the paintings being much leis vitble than they are at preſent. 


Peter Houſe, Winton, I am, &c. 
March 1785. J. MILNER. 


View of an IVORY CHEST, in the _ Poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. BOWLE, F. 8 A. 
Idminſter, Wiltſhire. Drawn 178. 


This plate exhibits the Baſſo Relievos at large on the two ends and the back; thoſe on the 


front and lid will be given in one plate in the next Number, with a deſcription by Captain 
Francis Groſe, F. S. A. 


———_— 


% 


A Continuation of the STATUES in the Niches on Three Stories on different Divifions, 


made by the Buttreſſes at the Weſt end of WELLS Cathedral, and on the Front and Sides 
of the Buttreſſes alſs. | 


BASSO RELIEVOS, HEADS, Sc. from BERKLEY Church, Glouceſterſhire, . deſcribed by 
Richard Gough, Ei. F. R. S. F. S. A. Drawn 1784. 


The Church of Berkeley, dedicated to the Bleed Virgin Mary, is large and handſome, 
conſiſting of a nave and two ailes, and a ſpacious chancel. The date of this fabrick is 
unknown. Sir Robert Atkins, and after him Mr. Rudder, in his Hiſtory of Gloucefter ſhire, 
ſuppoſes the old church belonging to the Nunnery which was here in the time of the Saxons 
ſtood on the ſpot where the tower now ſtands. What authority he had for this ſuppoſition does 
not appear; that here was a church before and at the Norman conqueit muſt be inferred from 
the town having a market,“ as well as for the uſe of the religious ſettled here.“ Perhaps 
ſome of the bas reliefs here repreſented and ſome parts of the preſent building were left of the 
older one, and incorporated on rebuilding, 

The tower ſtands inſulated at the other end of the church yard at ſome diſtance from the 
north-weſt corner of the church, and has been rebuilt in the courſe of this century on the 
place and ſite of an older. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the chancel is a Chapel and Vault belonging to the Berke/ey family, 
who were poſſeſt of the manor from the conqueſt. Roger de Berkeley was a nobleman in the 
court of William I, and turning monk 1091, and leaving no iſſue, this manor deſcended to his 


1. Domeſday Book deſcribing Berckelai ſays, Ibi unum forum. fol. 163. 
2. Authors differ whether this foundation was for Monks or Nuns. An Abbot is mentioned at Beerclea by ſeveral writers 
cited by Biſhop Tanner and Mr. Collier. On the other hand, Malter Mapes, as cited by Mr. Camden and others, place 


Nuns here, and a charter of Adelaid, dowager of Henry I. quoted by Biſhop Tanner, mentions the prebends of two Nuns 
pertaining to this church. Tanner Not. Mon. p. 143. n. 


nephew 
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nephew William, and from him to his ſon and heir Roger. He taking part with Stephen againſt 
Henry II. was diſpoſſeſt of his caſtle here, which was given to Robert Fitz wy who 
aſſumed the name of Berkeley, and had ſummons to parliament, 1 Henry II. He founded 
4 4 abbey, and died 1170, having married the Conqueror's ſiſter's daughter, by whom he 
had ifſue five ſons and two daughters. His eldeſt ſon Henry dying young, was ſucceeded in 
this eſtate by his brother Maurice, and he 1190 by his eldeſt ſon Robert; he 2219 by his 
brother Thomas ; he 1243 by his eldeſt ſon Maurice; he 1281 by his ſecond fon Thomas ; he 
1321 by his eldeſt fon Maurice, who had ſummons to parhament, 23 Edward I. as Lord 
Berkeley of Berkeley, and died 1326. His eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor Thomas had the cuſtody of 
the unfortunate EdwardIT. but being thought to treat him with too much kindneſs, the depoſed 
King was turned over with the care of the caſtle to rougher hands, and ſoon after deprived of 
his life. This Thomas, ſecond Lord Berkeley, was the firſt of the family who was buried in 
this church, which from that time became the burying place of all his ſucceſſors to the preſent 
time. He was ſucceeded by his fon Maurice, and he 1367 by his ſon Thomas, who dying 
without iſſue male 1416, his brother's ſon James became his heir. This laſt Lord built 
or rebuilt the family chapel in its preſent form, and was buried in November 1463. Here 
then we drop the ſucceſſion of the family, (of which the preſent and fifth Earl of Berkeley, 
Frederick Auguſtus, is the twenty-fourth lineal deſcendant from Robert Fitz Harding ;] and 
proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral articles exhibited in the plate. 


Collection of BASSO RELIEVOS i the Cieling of the Chancel of the BERKELEY Chape!, 
on the South fide of the Church. 


In the center is a repreſentation of the Virgin, patroneſs of the church, ſurrounded by a 
choir of angels, and at a diſtance by four others, holding the crown of glory, to which ſhe is 
exalted, while four more ſound forth her praiſes on the trumpet, ſackbut, citern, and 
dulcimer; and over the heads of the firſt four, as many more hold ſhields with the inſtruments 
of her ſon's paſſion. 


A HEAD in the Cieling of the Nave of the BERKELEY Chapel. 


This is a female head, veiled, which if it be not a part of the old church, and repreſents a 
Nun or Abbeſt of the old foundation, is probably that of the Virgin Mary, to whom it is 
likely the chapel would be dedicated as well as the church. 


BASSO RELIEVO in the Cieling of the Nave of the BERKELEY Chapel. 


It repreſents ſome king or royal ſaint, borne up by angels to heaven, to which his uplifted 
right hand points. There is a poſſibility that the founder of the chapel might intend it for 
Edward II. to whoſe murder his father's great uncle had been fo far acceſſary, as to be tried 
for his life on that plea, though acquitted. But the very imperfe& ſtate of the inſcription 
under this carving, puts it out of our power to eſtabliſh this conjecture. 


BASSO RELIEVO over the Door of the Chancel of the BERKELEY Chapel. 
May repreſent a Prieſt with the Hoſt, or a Biſhop conſecrating the Chapel; but this is mere 


conjecture. 


Three Heads on the three Faſcias of an Architrave placed in the north angle of the walls adjoining 
to the weſt window of the Church. 


May repreſent the three firſt Bereleys proprietors of the manor, Roger, William, and Roger. 


The ſtyle of architecture agree in the period in which they lived, and may ſerve to aſcer- 
tain the date of this part of the church at leaſt. 


Three Heads between the ſpringing of the Arches in the Nave of the Church. 


Seem to demand ſome enlargement on them. Though, in general, ſuch heads as theſe, and 
thoſe eight over the arches in the ſouth aile of the church, are little more than the caprice 
of the ſculptor, or compliments to the founder and his family, or the religious of the houſe, or 
the reigning ſovereigns his contemporaries, a lively imagination may diſcover in the two firſt of 
theſe heads, and the ugly figure over them, under the diſguiſe of that monſtrous toad, alias 
ſeale, which they pretend harboured at the bottom of the dungeon, and devoured all the 
unhappy wretches thrown into it, and whoſe ſtuffed ſkin is ſtill thewn in the caſtle hall, the 
arch enemy of mankind, inſtilling into the ears of the abbeſs and ſiſterhood the infinuations of 
Earl Godwin, by which his nephew debauched the Nuns, and ſecured their revenues to his 
artful uncle, the ſtory of which as related at large by M illiam Mapes, may be ſeen in Mr. 
Camden's Britannia, in Gloucefterſhire. 
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Geometrical Elevation of the CROSIER of William of Wykeham, in che Chapel of NEW 
| _ COLLEGE, OXFORD. Drawn 1785. 


The Editor has been favoured with the following Letter from the Rev. Dr. Oc r AN DER, 
| Warden of the ſaid College. 


S I R, 


I have received and am obliged to you for the proof prints of the Crofier, which appear to 
be finiſhed in a high ſtyle and with true taſte. The other gentlemen alſo beg leave to thank 
you. TI can find nothing in our books relating to this ? 


; ne piece of antiquity ; but if the 
following will anfwer your purpoſe, it is much at your ſervice. 


This Crofier was given by William of Wykeham, the founder of the two St. Mary Winchefter 
Colleges, by his laſt will and teſtament, dated the 24th of July, 1403, to his College in 
Oxford. It 1s of filver gilt, finely ornamented with precious ſtones, beautifully enamelled, 
and highly embelliſhed with figures, and a variety of rich gothic architecture. It is ſtill in 
excellent preſervation, and has loſt little of its original beauty. 

The cuſtom of bearing a Crofier, the ſymbol of paſtoral authority, before Biſhops and 
Abbots is very ancient, as appears from the life of St. Ce/area of Arles, who lived about the 
year 500. St. 1fidore of Seville, ſays, the Crofier was given to a Biſhop at his ordination, to 
ignify that he ought to correct the bad, and to ſupport the weak. Among the Gree+s none 
but the Patriarchs had a right to the Croſier; the Roman Pontiffs at firſt confined the uſe of it 
to themſelves, but it was ſoon granted to their Legates, and ſucceſſively to Patriarchs, Car- 
dinals, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops ; Regular Abbots alſo were allowed to officiate with a Mitre 
and a Crofier, but not Abbots who held in commendam. At what periods, and upon what 
occaſions this honour was confer'd, may be difficult to determine; but it is certain that it 
was always conſidered as a mark of the higheſt dignity and authority; and that the honour 
of bearing it at coronations, and upon other great and ſolemn occaſions, was frequently con- 
teſted in too violent a manner the Church Hiſtory lainly proves ; and perhaps a more notable 
inſtance of theſe conteſts is no where to be met with than that between our own metropolitans 
in the year 1175.* I am, Sir, 

New College, Your obedient Servant, 

July 4th, 1785. JOHN OGLANDER. 


See Thomaſs. Diſcipl. Eccles. Part iv. Liv. 1. Ch. 39. 


PAINTINGS on the Wall on the South Side of St. MARY's Chapel, in WINCHESTER 
Cathedral explained. By the Rev. Mr. Milner, in a Third Letter to the Editor. 


[Continued from Page 45.] 
SIR, 


If I have met with any ſucceſs in decyphering the ancient paintings in the Chapel of this 
Cathedral, it has been in conſequence of my good fortune in diſcovering the key to them, for 
I own the firſt ſight of them puzzled me no leſs than I believe it does the generality of 
ſpectators; that 1s to ſay, I diſcovered they repreſented miracles aſcribed to the interceſſion of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, to whom the Chapel itſelf was dedicated. 

Few ſubjects have employed more pens, or given riſe to a greater number of ſyſtems, than 
that of miracles ; but the misfortune is, the generality of modern writers inſtead of examining 
into the fact itſelf, the exiſtence of miracles, have exerciſed themſelves in laying down laws 
for them, and determining upon what occaſions and in what circumſtances the divine inter- 
poſition 1s to be admitted. They alſo invert the very nature of miracles, by eitabliſhing doctrine 
as their criterion, inſtead of making them the criterion of doctrine: hence they generally 
reje& without examination, all ſuch as claſh.with their favourite tenets. True it is, that too 
great pains cannot be taken in weighing the proofs for each miracle, but if theſe are found to 
be inconteſtible, to object that the occaſion is not worthy the divine interpoſition, nor the 
mode of this interpoſition ſuitable to their ideas of the ſupreme being, is as repugnant to ſound 
reaſoning as to the facts recorded in facred hiſtory. ; 

If then I reject as ſpurious the generality of the miracles I relate, it is 22 becauſe they 
fail in point of proof, being for the moſt part collected by weak and credulous writers, of no 
authority, and without any examination; not from any arguments a _ againſt miracles in 
general; for how contemptible muſt all ſuch arguments appear when oppoſed to the facts 
which have lately been proved in different parts of the continent! (1.) ; 

But to proceed to the main ſubject: I have no doubt of the firſt compartment relating to 
the following ftory. Certain young clerks, deſtined to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, but not yet 
engaged in it, happened to be playing at hand-ball againſt the wall of the church to which 
they belonged. When one of them who had on a ring of great value given him by a female 
that had engaged his affections, apprehenſive it might be injured by his play, ran into the 
church to depoſit it there, till the game was at an end, and found no place fo proper for his 
purpoſe as the finger of a ſtatue of the Virgin that ſtood there; but no ſooner was this done, 
than he obſerved the finger, which was before extended, bend inwards towards the palm, ſo 
| that it was now no longer poſſible for him to take away the ring. The youth being ſtruck 


(1.) Some account of theſe intereſting facts wy An, collected from a book tranſlated from the French, and juſt publiſhed, 
entitled, The Life of Benedict Jaſeph Labre, who died in 1783; by CocLan, Duke-Street, Grofuenor-Square. ich 
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with this, conſidered it as an intimation of the will of Heaven that he ſhould embrace the 
ſtate of — which he accordingly did by taking upon himſelf the monaſtic engagements. 
In the picture he is ſeen in one place on his knees before the ſtatue of the Virgin, in another 
receiving the habit of a monk. 1 

The compartment under this which I ſhall call the ſecond of the preſent plate, relates to the 
hiſtory of a certain illiterate prieſt, but remarkable for his devotion to the Blefſed Virgin, who 
being ſuſpended from his functions by his Prelate who was the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
favoured with a viſion of his patroneſs, commifhoning him to inform,the Archbiſhop it was 
the will of Heaven that the Prieſt ſhould be reinſtated in his office, and to gain belief directing 
to mention to the Archbiſhop ſome of his moſt private thoughts. The picture ſhews the 
Bleſſed Virgin as it were preſenting the Prieſt to the Archbiſhop, and the latter in another place 


as annulling his former ſentence, and taking off the ſuſpenſion.—This account is confirmed 
by the inſcription, which I read as follows: 


Sacerdos quidam Deo devotus & B. Virgini ab officia fuſpenfus per Epiſcopum ad idem per 
eundem reſtituitur, Leg. &c. | 


The figure in the next is certainly intended for S/kfede, the Prior of the Monks of this 
cathedral, who as the inſcription below informs us, cauſed theſe Paintings to be executed 
as a monument of his devotion to the Bleſſed Virgin. He is repreſented on his knees in the 
Benedictine habit, with his mitre and crofier, as the infignia of the dignity of his convent, 
which enjoyed the privileges of a mitred abbey, a label proceeds from ie mouth inſcribed 
with the addreſs of St. Elizabeth to the Virgin Mary, Benedicta tu in Mulieribus, &c. In my 
laſt letter I have given the greateſt part of when have been able to decypher of the verſes 
inſcribed below, and enough of them to enable us to judge of their meaning. 

The niche beneath was deſtined for the reception of the cruets for the uſe of the altar of 
that chapel; the little eminence that riſes out of the concave part below, is perforated in 
ſeveral places to form a drain to carry off the water uſed in waſhing the prieſt's — The 
monk, as he appears to be by his habit, that is painted againſt the wall, is perhaps repreſented 
as miniſtering in this part of the ſervice, with a towel in one hand and a ewer in the other. 

The fifth compartment is the only one, at leaſt on the ſouth wall, concerning which I can- 
not form a conjecture, having never met with any ſtory in all my reſearches that can be 
brought to tally with what is there delineated. It is plain that the prieſt is adminiſtering the 
communion to certain perſons kneeling at an altar, while the Virgin ſeems covering with her 
mantle the appearance of a naked child, who is in the attitude of prayer. The laſt I gueſs is 
intended to repreſent .a ſoul or ſpirit, but neither this conjecture nor the beginning of the 
infcription Fudeus guidam, can help me to the real hiſtory. 

The meaning of the ſixth compartment however is as obvious as the former is obſcure. It 
relates to a paſſage in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the ſubſtance of which no one doubts, though ſome 
of the circumſtances of it here exhibited are not equally certain. St. Gregory the Great, the 
ſame to whom this nation is indebted for its faith in Chriſt, was choſen to fill the ſee of Rome, 
at a time when the city was half depopulated by a dreadful peſtilence. This engaged him 
to appoint certain proceſſions with ſolemn prayers, through the different quarters of the city, 
he himſelf walking at the head of one of them, and carrying, as ſome authors relate, a picture of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, ſuppoſed to have been painted by St. Luke, and till preſerved in the church 
of St. Mary Major at Rome; the ſame authors tell us, as the Pope with his company drew 
near to Adrian's mole, an angel was ſeen on the top of that edifice, ſheathing his ſword, as a 
ſign that the wrath of God was appeaſed. Certain it is, that the plague ceaſed ſoon after the 
inſtitution of theſe proceſſions. 

The ſeventh has a very ſingular appearance and relates to the following ſtory. A certain 
poor woman, having loſt her only child, who had been ſtolen from her, was conſtantly 
employed in praying for his recovery. One day however, her impatience carried her ſo far, as to 
take away the figure of the infant from a ſtatue of the Virgin, by way of pledge for the reſti- 
tution of her ſon, which the afterwards ſhut up in a large cheſt. The ſtory tells us, that the 
Virgin, pitying the fimplicity and diſtreſs of this poor woman, appeared the enſuing night to 
the little captive in the place of his confinement, and delivering him from thence, conducted 


him ſtraight home to his mother, who thereupon beſtowed her pledge to the place from 
whence ſhe had taken it. In the piece the woman is repreſented as taking away the image, 


and in another place as bringing it out of her cheſt in order to replace it, while her child 


makes his appearance at the oppoſite fide, —In the infcription I think I can make out 


as follows : 


Ryedam p. filium virginis . . . . filium ſua a captivitate liberatum 


The beſt account I can give of the eighth and laſt compartment is from an old menolo 
which I met with ſome time ago, but have not now before me. It is there related, that a 
woman of ſome diſtinction of the town of Narni, having been delivered of a child perfectly 
black, was accuſed by her huſband of having violated his bed with a mooriſh ſervant he kept 
in his family, and was therefore expelled bis houſe together with her infant. Upon this, in 
a fit of _ ſhe haſtened to a neighbouring pond, and in the preſence of many perſons, 
threw herſelf into it, together with her child, having firſt however conjured the Ble od Virgin, 
by ſome means or another to vindicate her innocence. When lo! as ſhe was juſt finking, the 
Virgin appeared to her walking on the water, and conducted her ſafe to land, when looking 


upon the infant, whom ſhe ſtill held in her arms, ſhe found its colour changed to a more 
than uſual whiteneſs. The inſcription below is plainly as follows: 


Virgo mulierum inter undas pereuntem protexit & pluribus eam 2 periculis liberavit. 
Peter- Houſe, Wincheſter, | I remain, &c. 


June 16, 1785. JOHN MILNER. 
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BASSO RELIEVOS on the Front and Lid of an IVORY CHEST, late in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Rev. Mr. BOWLE, F. S. A. now in the Poſſeſſion 4 GUSTAVUS BRANDER, E/. 
F. R. S. F. S. A. CHRIST-CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. The Yiew of which, with the Baſſo 
Relie vos at large, on the two Ends and the Back, were in No. XI. The following Deſcription 
4 this curious and valuable Piece of Antiquity, is communicated by Captain Fx Ax cis Grosz, 

A. S. 


This elegant little cheſt or caſket is ornamented with ſculptures, the work of no mean 
maſter. The ſubjects repreſented ſeem parts of an allegorical romance. The Lid, Front, 
and Back are divided into different compartments, each exhibiting a ſeparate ſtory. The Ends 
contain each but one compartment, one of which I ſhall begin with. 


Tuz R N D. 


This ſhews a knight armed with a hawberk, or armour of chain mail, and over it his ſur- 
coat, or 8 his right hand is joined to the hand of an ancient hermit, of whom he 
ſeems to ſolicit a large key, probably belonging to the caſtle ſeen in the back ground. The 
ſcene is a wood. The knight's horſe which is barded, is faſtened by the rein to a tree. The 
caſtle appears of Norman conſtruction, a ſquare tower flank'd by turrets, like thoſe of Rochefter, 
Dover, and the Tower of London. 


Tur Sa T2 


Is divided into four compartments, in the firſt is ſeen a knight, armed as before with the 
hawberk and ſurcoat, on his head a helmet with a vizor, his breaſt covered with a ſhield, in 
his hand a ſtrong ſword, with which he engages a lion, who ſtands ere againſt him. 

The ſecond compartment exhibits the ſame knight croſſing a ditch or rivulet, by means of 
his ſword, with which he forms a bridge. The water is much agitated and rolling in great 
waves, The points of ſwords and ſpears are darted at him from the clouds. 

In the third compartment, the knight is ſleeping on a couch or bier fixed on ſmall wheels, 
and under it four bells. He reſts his head on his left arm, and is covered with his ſhield, on 
which is a lion's paw couped. His vizor is up. At his feet is the head and one foot of a 
lion, who ſeems to wait for the knight's awaking, it being according to fabulous hiſtory, the 
property of that noble anima] neither to prey on dead carcaſes, nor to attack any fleeping 
man or animal. From the clouds as before points of ſwords and ſpears appear. 

The fourth compartment ſhews three women under a canopy; they ſeem in deep 


conſultation, 
TAKE E ND. 


The view here repreſents the inſide of a wood, in which a man habited like a ſhepherd is 
pointing out to a lady, the head of a * ſeen by reflection in a well or reſervoir of water 
over which he is mounted in a tree, the lady holds a lap-dog in her lap. On the other part is a 
lady with a tambourine in one hand, the other employed in ſtroking the head of an unicorn, 
whilſt a hunter thruſts him through with a ſpear. This may be repreſented as a demonſtration 
of the unſpotted virginity of the lady, whoſe chaſtity had perhaps been- unjuſtly doubted 
by her knight, it being an ancient opinion, univerſally received, that thoſe fabulous animals 
were ſo fond of pure virgins (whom they had the faculty of diſtinguiſhing) that they would 
© repoſe their heads in their laps, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken and killed, rather than leave 
them. This property of the unicorn is mentioned in many old writers, and occurs in Upton 
de re Militari, under the article of Unicorn. 


THe . 


Is divided into four compartments. The firſt exhibits a philoſopher ſeated in a chair, 
pointing to a large book open before him, ſupported on a reading deſk, cloſe to him fits a 
young man with a crown on his head, holding in his right hand a pair of gloves, his left is 
elevated to mark attention or aſtoniſhment. 

The ſecond compartment ſhews a woman riding on the back of a man with a large beard, 
in his mouth is a bridle, his hands leaning againſt a tower, over the walls of which a king 
ſeems in diſcourſe with the woman; ſhe holds in her left hand a bundle of whips or flowers. 
A ſtory agreeable to the ſituation of theſe figures is told in the Tales of the Troubadours or 
Minſtrels of the XIIth. and XIIIth. centuries, and is in ſubſtance as follows: Ariſtotle having 
reproved his royal pupil Alexander for ſpending too much of his time with a beautiful Indian 
lady, that prince for a while diſcontinued his viſits, at which the lady being alarmed, and 
learning the cauſe, reſolved to be revenged on the philoſopher ; for this purpoſe ſhe beſought 
Alexander to place himſelf early one morning at a window in a tower, that overlooked tne 
gardens belonging to her . A little before the appointed hour, ſhe walked out in a 
moſt becoming undreſs under the windows of the philoſopher, (who was alſo lodged in the 
palace) and having attracted his notice, let fall, as if by chance a looſe mantle with which 
ſhe was covered, and diſplayed ſo many charms, that he could not withſtand them; almoſt 
frantic with defire, he joined her, as if to aſſiſt her in replacing her mantle ; a declaration of 
love almoſt inſtantly enſued, which the lady heard with a degree of complacency, but told 
him, if he hoped to ſucceed, he muſt firſt indulge her in a whimfical deſire the had formed, 
which was that of riding on his back round the garden; to this, after ſome heſitation, he 
ſubmitted, and ſuffered himſelf to be ſaddled and bridled, the lady having prepared both for 
that purpoſe. Thus accoutred ſhe mounted, and riding under the window of the tower where 
Alexander was placed, ſhewed him that Love was even ſuperior to Philoſophy. This tale has 
been told of divers perſons, and was probably interwoven in the romance repreſented on this 
caſket. 

b | The 


[13 


In the fore-ground of the third compartment, appears the ſame bearded old man, a 
woman, and another man. They ſeem cautiouſly exploring the way ; the two laſt lean on ſticks 
or poſts. Above in the diftance are two of the ſame figures; the firſt appears running his 
head againſt the turret of a gate, behind which a young man is hiding himſelf. 

The fourth compartment repreſents female * thing. The water ifſues from a large 
vaſe, through the mouths of two groteſque heads with which it is decorated: at the bottom 
are water docks and other aquatic plants. 


THe SL 8-0 


Is divided into four compartments. The firſt is an attack on the gate of à town or city, 
which is carried on by men armed in the hawberk armour, one of them ſhooting with a croſs- 
bow, another ſcaling the wall, and others working a projectile machine, in uſe before the 
invention of fire-arms, called a Trebuchet, which ſeems ready to throw a baſket of flowers. 
On the top of the battlements over the gate is an angel in the a& of diſcharging an arrow 
from a bow, and two young men throwing down flowers on the heads of the aſſailants. 
From the frequent repreſentation of flowers, which appear like roſes in many parts of theſe 
ſculptures, it is probable that the roſe bore a very diſtinguiſhed part in this romance, and might 
perhaps give name to it. 

The ſecond and third compartments contain one ſtory, and exhibit a tournament, The 
knights completely armed in hawberks and ſurcoats, their ſhields on their left arms, one of 
which bears a blank ſhield, that of the other is charged with three roſes, two and one. Their 
horſes are barded. On the heads of their lances they have coronells, inſtead of ſharp iron 
heads, a device uſed to prevent miſchief. In a gallery hung with tapeſtry, and overlookin 
the liſts or field, are placed ladies, undoubtedly the miſtreſſes of the contending knights, —. 
has her ſuite of female attendants, and each a ſervant bearing a hawk, in ancient times a mark 
of dignity; under this gallery, oppoſite each other, are ſeated two trumpeters who are 
ſounding a charge. It is remarkable that the knights have their legs armed with plates of 
iron over their hoſe of mail, and their ſpurs are of the ancient kind, denominated Prykes, 
having only one point, ſuch as are ſeen on the heels of moſt of our kings and barons before 
Edward the Third, on their ſeals and monuments. 

In the fourth compartment is ſhewn the gate of a city with divers figures over it, and the 
ramparts above it; the portcullis of the gate is drawn up. Before the gate a lady riding on a 
capariſon'd horſe meets a knight on horſeback in complete armour. She ſeems to thruſt for- 


wards into his face a large bouquet of flowers, perhaps enchanted ones. The knight holds 
ſomething of the ſame ſort in his hand. | 
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The Subſcribers to this Work are reſpettfully informed that No. 15 will complete the Pirſt Volume, 
when an additional Plate of an Emblematic Frontiſpiece, an Introduction, a Liſt of Plates, &c. 
will be given, and Directions for binding, &c. 


PAINTINGS on the Wall on the South Side of St. MARY's Chapel, in WINCHESTER 
Cathedral explained. By the Rev. Mr. Milner, in a Third Letter to the Editor. 


S I R, [Continued from Page 48.] 


We are now come to the fourth and laſt divifion of the antient paintings in St. Mary's 
Chapel. The following curious hiſtory from Gregory of Tours, c. g. de Glor. Martyr. 
which alſo occurs in Baronius, tom. iii. an. 324. C. 115. fully explains the firſt compart- 
ment. It is however to be obſerved, that what the hiſtorian calls a column, the painter repre- 
ſents as a beam: ſuch flight differences I have remarked on other occaſions, in conſequence 
of a privilege which I ſuppoſe is common to painters with poets, in altering circumſtances as 
beſt tuits their purpoſe, provided the ſubſtance of the ſtory remains the ſame. The learned 
gentlemen who patronize your work will determine whether the uſe of the capſtan is of greater 
antiquity than is here aſcribed to it. | 
In the reign of Conſtantine the Great, when magnificent temples were by his command 
erected to the true God in different parts of the Roman empire, it happened that in building 
a certain church in Gaul, conſecraied under the patronage of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, and 
ſtill admired for the beauty of its workmanſhip in the days of our author, ſome columns of 
ſuch prodigious bulk were prepared, (our account fays they were of the dimenſions of fixteen 
feet) that no force of man was able to raiſe them up to their proper place. In this extremity 
when all human helps failed, the Bleed Virgin appeared to the chief workman in his ſleep, 
and after reproaching him with his diffidence, taught him the uſe of a certain machine, 
conſiſting of pullies, ropes, &c. by means of which ſhe aſſured him that three children from 
the adjoining ſchool, ſhould atchieve the work in queſtion. The machine is therefore con- 
ſtructed according to the directions of this heavenly viſitant, the three children were brought 
to work it, and every one ſees with aſtoniſhment theſe infants performing a feat of ſtrength 
which ſo many able men had abandoned in deſpair. ; 

In the picture, the maſter builder with his ſquare and other implements of his profeſſion, 
is ſeen kneeling before the Virgin, who by the expreſſion of her fingers, ſeems explaining 
ſomething to him. Near the walls of the church the children alſo appear working their 
machine with great chearfulneſs and ſucceſs. | | 

In order to underſtand the compartment under this, which I ſhall call the ſecond, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the practice of private confeſſion, which even now is recommended 
in the book of common prayer, was in the rituals of the antient church, enjoined as a neceſſary 
part of penance, and an indiſpenſible requiſite to the forgiveneſs of fin. 

In conformity with this dogma we read, in the annals of the Ciſtercians, of a certain pious 
woman, aſſiduous in the practice of prayer, alms-deeds, and every good work, but who in the 
confeſſion of her ſins, never could bring herſelf to the reſolution of confeſſing ſome one fin 
committed in her younger days. Senſible, however, of her fault and danger on this account, 
ſhe daily invoked the Bleed Virgin, to obtain for her that this fin might not prove the cauſe 
of her condemnation. : 

At length having paid the debt of nature, her friends were aſſembled at her funeral, when 
behold the dead perſon, to the aſtoniſhment of all the company returns to life, and im- 
patiently calling for a prieſt, confeſſes her fins td him with extraordinary ſentiments of com- 
punction. Soon after which, with content and ſatisfaction, ſhe rengns herſelf a {econ time 
to the power of death, having firſt acquainted the by-ſtanders with the following, parti c ulas : 
that at the inſtant of her expiring, ſhe found herſelf before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, when 
the fin which ſhe had neglected to efface by the means ordained for that purpoſe, appearing 
againſt her, ſhe was on the point of being condemned and given up to the power of the 
infernal furies, when to her inexpreſſible joy, the Bleſſed Virgin |! yay in her behalf, and 
intreated her divine ſon, that ſhe might be permitted to return to life for ſuch a ſpace of time 
as was barely neceſſary to expiate her paſt omiſſion; and that it was in conſequence of the 
interceſſion of this powerful advocate, the miracle took place of which they had been 
ſpectators. | 

The painting exhibits the corps of the woman extended on the ground, in the proper 
funeral dreſs ; behind it the ſame woman is ſeen in her new ſtate of life, confeſſing to a 
prieſt, who is repreſented in the habit of a Benedictine monk, as moſt other prieſts ſcem to 
be in theſe paintings ; out of compliment, I preſume, to the monks of this cathedral. The 
Bleſſed Virgin alſo appears upon her knees, with her hands in the attitude of prayer before her 
divine ſon, interceding for the abovementioned woman. The inſcription confirms my expla- 
nation; what I can make out is as follows: | | 

Hic Beata Virgo mulierem mortuam de peccato . . . . . commiſſo non conleſſa . . . » 
„ 

The ſubject of the third compartment is evidently the Bleſſed Virgin reſcuing one who 
appears by his habit to be a Ciſtercian monk, from the danger of drowning in a river, into 
which he ſeems to have thrown himſelf from a bridge that croſſes it. The wicked ſpirits who 
had inſtigated him to this act of deſpair, ſeem endeavouring to prevent their malice from 
being fruſtrated. I have not however been ſo fortunate as to meet with the particular itory 
here delineated. | 

I have no doubt but the fourth relates to the following miracle, which is ſaid to be extant 
in the Muniments of the church of Burburg, near Dunkirk, in the Low Countries. There is 
however this difference between the painting and the written account, that the wound inflicted 
on the ſtatue, in the former is repreſented as occaſioned by the flinging of a ſtone, in the latter 
by the ſtroke of a poniard. : 
n 
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in the year 1383, Charles the French king having beat the Flandricans at the battle of 
Roſbec, and taken the adjoining town of Burbutg, gave it up to his foldiers to be pillaged, 
with the exception however of the churches, which with all that belonged to them, he com- 
manded to be preſerved inviolate. But in the heat of military licentiouſneſs this exception 
was ill attended to: In the church of St. John the Baptiſt in particular, a certain ſoldier of the 
province of Bretagne, who had forcibly entered it, endeavoured to demoliſh a ſtatue of the 
Virgin, in order to make ſport of it, thinking from the golden ornaments with which it was 
covered, that it was entirely compoſed of that precious metal ; but the very firſt blow proved 
fatal to him, he fell down dead at the foot of the ſtatue, and his body contracted that fifneſs 
and ſolidity which no weapon whatever could make any impreſſion upon: at the fame time a 
copious effuſion of blood :fucd from the ſtatue, in the ſame manner as if it had been from 
the wound of a human body, which a poor woman who was praying in the church wiped up 
with her veil; but in ſuch a manner that the ſtatue ever after retained the bloody marks of 
the ſoldier's violence; while no kind of waſhing could ever efface the appearance of blood 
from the woman's veil. In the picture the foldier is ſeen hurling a ſtone at the ſtatue of 
the Virgin, and the ſame ſoldier is ſeen in another place, dead and ſtiff on the ground. —The 
poor woman, of whom mention has been made, is ſeen upon her knees. That part of the 
inſcription which 1 have decyphered perfectly agrees with this account. 


Imago Beata Virginis a milite . . . . . ſanguinem dedit . . . « 


The fifth compartment probably relates to a ſtory I have met with, concerning certain ſailors, 
who meeting with a violent tempeſt in the middle of the night, and being at the fame time 
entangled amongſt rocks and ſhoals, had nothing but inſtant deſtruction before their eyes, 
when invoking the interceſſion of the Virgin, they obſerved a light proceed from a diſtant clit, 
which ſerved to guide them into a ſafe and commodious harbour; which when they had reach- 
ed, they found the above-mentioned light to proceed from a ſtatue of the Virgin fixed on 

the cliff. 

In explaining the laſt compartment, which the inſcription proves to relate to ſome miracle 
per formed, on the feſtival of the Purification of the Bleſed Vir gin Mary, I have to obſerve, that 
on the above-mentioned day, which is celebrated on the 2d of February, the fortieth day from 
her delivery when her divine ſon was preſented in the temple, as deſcribed in the 2d of Luke; 
it was the cuſtom in the ancient church to make a ſolemn proceſſion in every pariſh, cach of the 
faithful carrying a lighted taper in his hand, in alluſion to that paſſage in the Canticle of Simeon, 
celivered on this occaſion, where Chriſt is ſtiled zhe /ight of the Gentiles, This being obſerved 
let us attend to the ſtory of Ceſarius. 

There lived, ſays he, a certain pious woman of great diſtinction in the town of St. Qyintim, who 
though ſhe had the advantage | domeſtic chaplains in her own houſe, was much afflicted that 
me was incapacitated for aſſiſting at the public ſervice and ceremonies of the church, havin 
been deprived of the uſe of her limbs, for many years, by a ſevere ſtroke of the palſy. It 
happened that on the feaſt of the Purification, while ſhe was bewailing her misfortune in not 
being able to affiſt at the public proceſſion of that day, the was favoured with the following viſion. 
She thought ſhe beheld a beautiful proceſſion of ſaints and angels, each of whom carried a lighted 
torch in his hand, the Bleed Virgin Mary leading the band, and the herſelf being permitted 
to join in it with a lighted candle preſented to her by her guardian angel for this purpoſe; 
at the time however, when it is cuſtomary to return theſe candles to the prieſt, which is after 
the reading of the goſpel, ſhe ſeemed to herſelf unwilling to part with this celeſtial taper, being 
defirous of retaining it till ſhe ſhould return to herſelf, (for ſhe was ſenſible ſhe was in a kind 
of trance) when the angel who had given it her endeavouring to take it out of her hand, the 
thought it was broken, and that the lower end of it remained with her. In effect, when the 
awoke from this ſtate, ſhe found a bit of broken white taper in her hand, which the account 
ſays was the means of effecting ſeveral very extraordinary cures. | | 

The painting exhibits the woman in a ſwoon with her. right hand drawn towards her, in 
order to ſecure the end of her taper, while the angel is ſeen taking away the other part of it, 
in order to carry it to the prieſt, who is waiting at the altar to receive it. In the back ground 
a proceſſion of perſons ook lighted candles in their hands, and headed by the Bleſſed Virgin is 
plainly viſible. What I have been able to read of the inſcription is as follows: | 


Hic Matrona quedam nobilis in die Purificationts Beate Marie celitus . . . . 


On the ſubject of the inſcriptions in general it is to be remarked, that at the end of moſt 
of them there appears to be a reference to an account of them, which was probably contained 
in ſome legend well known at the time, though I have not been able to meet with any ſuch 
either in the cathedral library, or any where elſe. The authors that have been of the moſt 
{ſervice to me in this enquiry, are Capgrave, Vincentius Belluacenſis, an abridgment of Ceſarius 
Heſterballenſis, and of Jacobus de Vitriaco ſeu de Voragine. I have no doubt but that much 
more of the inſcriptions might be made out than I have decyphered, by any one that will take 
the neceſſary pains, and who beſides being ſkilled in the black letter, is alſo acquainted with 
the uſual abbreviations of the monkiſh writers. f | 
I with I could conclude this account with a deſcription of the merit of the paintings them- 
ſelves. Senſible, however, how ill qualified I am for this taſk, I ſhall content myſelf with 
ſaying, on the authority of a gentleman whoſe name appeared in a former letter, and whole 
merit in a ſiſter art has lately received the higheſt mark of diſtinction, that had theſe compart- 
ments been entire, they would form the molt valuable pieces in this kingdom, of the age in 
which they were executed. The motive for defacing them muſt have been either a notion of 
the impropriety of paintings in general in churches, or of the idolatrous tendency of theſe in 
particular. The former opinion, which long prevailed, is now almoſt univerſally exploded. 
In effect, religion in all its branches may be too much refined, as well as too much encumbered, 
ncr 
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is the proper medium to be calculated to the underſtanding of philoſophers, but to that of the 
bulk of mankind. With reſpect to the latter, I know there are many ſtill who think they 

cannot form too groſs an idea of the religion of our anceſtors, particularly with reſpe& to the 
articles of images and pictures, and that of their devotion to the Virgin Mary. But it is thoſe 
only who have not ſought for their doctrine in the deciſions of their councils, and the writings 
of their moſt orthodox divines, who are inclined to judge fo unfavourably of them; or who 
can ſuppoſe their pictures were intended for worſhip, or that their reſpe& to the Bled Virgin 
approached to the nature of divine honor. The repreſentation in the ſecond compartment, 
(where the Virgin is introduced upon her knees praying to her ſon) would alone ſuffice to 
confute the laſt mentioned opinion. Tis true a pious credulity which ſeems to have given 
credit to the ſtories here delineated, might have led individuals into errors ; but in the canons 
of councils, and the writings of orthodox divines, nothing is to be met with extravagant, or 
ſuperior to the dignity of a ſaint, who at the ſame time that ſhe was a mere creature, was 
pronounced by a heavenly oracle to be full of grace, and bleſſed through all generations, 


Peter- Houſe, Wincheſter, I remain, Yours, &c. | 
Oct. 15, 1785. J. MILNER. 


BASS RELIEVOS or the Under Part of the Seats of the Choir of WORCESTER Cathedral. 
Explained by Richard Gough, EV. F. R. S. F. S. 4. Drawn 1784. 


Little ſtreſs is to be laid on the groteſque carvings with which the ſeats of ſtalls in our con- 
ventual or cathedral churches are decorated. If they have any meaning at all, they furnith a 
wide field for conjecture, as well as for the caprices of monkiſh imagination. In the preſent 

inſtances from Worceſter cathedral, we fee - 

I. A knight with arms not eaſy to be appropriated, encountering two dragons with a ſcymitar. 

II. A figure ſounding a horn, habited in a kind of furred Jong fleeves, not unlike thoſe 
wherein the knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, inſtituted by Louis of Anjou, king of 
Feruſalem and Sicily, 1352, are repreſented by Montfaucon in his Monument de la Monarchie 
Francoiſe, II. Pl. lviti. Ixiii. 


III. A figure fitting and writing, which by the eagle at his feet, might be taken for St. 
Jabn the Evangeliſt. 

IV. Conveys no bad repreſentation of a tournament or tilting match. The ſpear of the 
vanquiſh'd knight is broken, and the drummer behind him overthrown. The piper behind 
the other knight ſounds the ancient /i#uus or ſhawm. 

V. Seems to exhibit a king dedicating his daughter to the ſervice of the church. 

VI. Is an angel playing on the ancient cruth or fiddle. 

VII. Is a caricature repreſentation of the Golden Calf: behind it Moſes with the two tables 
of the law, and Aaron ſuffering under his reproaches ; while an emblematic figure with long 
ears in front may be ſuppoſed to hold up the egregious folly of the whole tranſaction. If it 
be objected that the figure on the pedeſtal is more like a bird than a beaſt, and that it has a 
human face, the conceit of the whimfical ſculptor muſt plead his excuſe. 


A Continuation of the STATUES in the Niches on three Stories on different Divifions, made 


the Buttreſſes at the Weſt End of WELLS Cathedral, and on the Front and Sides of the 


Buttreſſes alſo. 


Since the publication of the ſecond plate of theſe ſtatues, one of the Dignitaries of the 


cathedral has kindly promiſed the Editor an account of them, which will be given with the 
fifth plate of the Statues, in No. 15. 


View of an uncommon Piece of SCULPTURE ina the South Tranſcept of GLOUCESTER Cathedral, 

projecting from the Wall, between ſome Columns at the Entrance into the South Aile of the 
Choir, and a RING on 4 Door of the Porch of St. NICHOLAS's Church, in Weſtgate- 
Street, GLOUCESTER. Deſcribed by Richard Gough, E. F. R. S. F. S. A. Drawn 1784. 


The ſouth tranſept of Glouceſter cathedral appears to have been of later erection than the 
reſt of the building. It was probably the work of Abbot Sebro94, who was elected 1450, 
29 H. vi. and began to rebuild the centre tower, as it now appears; but died 1457, before 
it was finiſhed. 

The ſculpture here repreſented is vulgarly called ©** the maſon and his fon who built the 
church; and they may poſſibly have been intended as repreſentations of thoſe two perſons. 
But as nothing but tradition appears to ſupport that conjecture, it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
their mearting, or whether the whole may not have been a whim of the builder, of which fo 
many inſtances occur in theſe and other gothic ſtructures. 

A mural coronet on the ſpire of St. Nicholas s church, has led ſome to conjecture that this 


church was built by King Fobn, who had been Earl of Gloucgſer. The ring is one of the 
groteſques common ia ſuch ſubjects, | 
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PORTRAIT of RICHARD IL 


Drawn and engraved 1786, from the original Painting in the JERUSALEM Chamber, in the 
DEANRY at WESTMINSTER. aaa. 


The Editor ſubmits the following reaſons to the Subſcribers to this Work, for his preſuming 
to preſent them with a new engraving of Richard II. when the Society of Antiquaries have 
already publiſhed one drawn by Griſani, and engraved by Yertue, 1718. The Editor having been 
ſtruck with the impoſſibility of the ſtaff ſpringing upright from the ſide of the globe which is in 
the King's right hand, as exhibited in Yertue's print, took an opportunity to compare it with 
the painting, and was aſtoniſhed to find that not only the ſtaff and globe was wrong copied, but 
that every other part was in the ſame predicament. The Editor then determined to draw and 
engrave a new print from the painting, for this Work ; he obtained iſſion for that purpoſe 
from the Right Rev. the Biſhop of Rocheſter : when he had finiſhed the drawing, Richard Bull 


Eſq. did him the great favour to examine Yertue's print, and his drawing, with the painting; 
he was pleaſed to approve of the drawing, found it an exact copy, — 
. A farther account will be given in No. 15. 


—  —_—_ — — — 


STATUES on the Outfide of the Cloiſters of MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Drawn 1785. 


This is the ſecond plate of thoſe ſtatues, which compleat the whole collection. When 
the Editor made the drawings of thoſe for the firſt plate, which are introduced in No. 10, 
he had no idea of giving any more, he did not begin with the firſt ſtatue on the weſt fide, 
but the third, and then went round the area, and ſelected eight of thoſe which moſt took his 
fancy ; he having been to Oxford again, ſketch'd the reſt, which now form the ſecond plate, 


beginning with tae fiſt ſtatue on the weſt fide, The plan of the cloiſter is to ſhew their 
ſituation. : 


The following deſcription is taken from Prince's Pocket Companion for Oxford, page 28. 


* The interior part of this quadrangle is ornamented with hieroglyphics, of which, (though 
a celebrated antiquary * — hem pleaſed to call them whimfical figures, which ſerve to amuſe 
the vulgar, but are only the licentious inventions of the maſon, } we (hall here give a particular, 
2 we truſt, a rational account, from a Latin + manuſcript in the library of this 
college.” 

3 therefore, from the ſouth-weſt corner, the two firſt figures we meet with 
are the Lian and the Pelican. [| iſt. and ad. ſtatue on plate II.] The former of theſe is the 
emblem of Courage and Vigilance, the latter of parental Tenderneſs and Afﬀeition. Both of 
them expreſs to us the complete character of a good governor of a cAlege. Accordingly they 
are placed under the windows of thoſe lodgings, which, originally, belonged to the prefident, 
as the inſtructions they tonvey ought particularly to regulate his conduct.” 

Going on to the right hand, on the other fide of the gate-way, are four figures, viz. the 
School-maſter, the Phyſician, [1, 2, on plate I.] the Lawyer, and the Divine. | 3, 47, plate II.] 
Theſe are ranged along the outſide of the library, and repreſent the duties and buſineſs of the 
ſtudents of the houſe. By means of learning in general, they are to be introduced to one 
of the three learned profeſſions, or elſe as is hinted to us by the figure with cap and bells 
IZ. plate I.] in the corner, they muſt turn out fools in the end.“ 

„We come now to the north ſide of the quadrangle. and here the firſt three figures 
repreſent the hiſtory of David, his conqueſt over the Lion and Goliah; (4, 5, 6, plate I.! 
from whence we are taught, not to be diſcouraged at any difficulties that may ſtand in our 
way, as the vigour of youth will eaſily enable us to ſurmount them. The next figure to theſe 
is that of the Hippopotamos, {| 5, plate II.] or river horſe, carrying his young one upon his 
ſhoulders. This 1s the emblem of a good tutor, or fellow of a college, who is fet to watch 

over the youth of the ſociety, and by whoſe prudence they are to be led through the dangers 
of their gan entrance into the world. The — immediately following repreſents Sobriety, 
or Temperance, (G, plate II.] that moſt neceſſary virtue of a collegiate life. The whole re- 
maining train of figures are the vices we are inſtructed to avoid. Thoſe next to temperance 
are the oppoſite vices of G/uttony and Drunkenneſs. [7y, 8, plate II.] Then follow the Lucan- 
thropos, (9, plate II.] the Hyæna, and Panther, [7, 8, plate I.] repreſenting Violence, Fraud, 
and Treacbery; the Grifin repreſenting Covetouſneſi, and the next figure Anger, [10, 11, 


* See Dr. Stukely's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 42. 


+ This piece is intituled Oedipus Magdalenenſis : explicatio viz. Imaginum, & Figurarum, que apud Magdalenenſes in 
interiori collegii quandrangulo tibicinibus impoſite viſuntur. It was written by Mr. William Reeks, ſometime fellow of 
this college, at the requeſt of Dr. Clerk, who was preſident from the year 1671 to 1687, and to whom it is inſcribed. 
It is divided into two parts. In the firſt, the general doctrine of hieroglyphics is very learnedly diſcuſſed. In the latter, 


he deſcends to a particular conſideration of the hieroglyphics at Magdalen; and from this part the account here given 
is extracted. 


t Here the author certainly miſtakes, the two ſtatues wreſtling appear to be the Angel and Jacob, and the other 
Aſcſes with the Tablets. 


The author is again wrang in his conje cture, for this ſtatue is the female hieroglyphic to the one he calls Temperance, 
« We 


( 56 ) 


late II.] or Moroſeweſs. The Dog, the Dragon, the Deer, [ 12, 13, 14, plate II.] Flattery, 
— Js Timidity ; and the three laſt, r the 2 and the Lamia, | 15, & 
17, plate II.] Pride, Contenti:n, and Luft.” 

We have here, therefore, a complete and inſtruftive leſſon, for the uſe of a ſociety 
dedicated to the advancement of religion and learning; and, on this plan, we may ſuppoſe the 
founder of Magdalen thus ſpeaking, by means of theſe figures, io the ſtudents of his 
college.” . 

% It is your duty, who live under the care of a preſident, whoſe vigilance, and parental 
tenderneſs, are the proper qualifications to ſupport the government of my houſe, attentively to 
purſue your ſtudies in your ſeveral profeſſions; and ſo to avoid the follres of an idle, unlettered, 
and diſſipated courſe of life. You may poſſibly meet with many drfficulties, at your firſt ſetting 
out in this road, but theſe every ſtripling will be able to overcome by courage and perſeverance. 
And remember, when you are advanced beyond theſe difficulties, that it is your duty to lend 
your afliſtance to thoſe who come after you, and whoſe education is committed to your care. 
You are to be an example to them of /ebriety, and temperance : ſo ſhall you guard them from 
falling into the ſnares of exceſs and debauchery. You ſhall teach them that the vices with 
which the world abounds, cruelty, fraud, avarice, anger and envy, as well as the more ſupple 
ones of abject flattery, and cowardice, are not to be countenanced within theſe hallowed re- 
tirements. And let it be your endeayour to avoid pride and contention, the parents of faction, 
and, in. your ſituation, the worſt and moſt unnatural of all factions, the faction of the cloyſter.” 
And laſtly, you will complete the collegiate character, if you crown all your other acquire- 
ments with the unſpotted purity and chaſtity of your lives and converſation.” 

We hope, by this time, the reader is convinced, that ſo exact a ſyſtem of morals, could 
not eaſily have been produced from the licentious inventions of the maſon. 


For the better underſtanding the ſituation of theſe ſtatues, a liſt of them is given, in the 
order they are placed round the cloiſter : 


The Lion. 9. Goliath. 17. The Panther. 


I. 

2. The Pelican. 10. David as King. 18. The Griffin. 

3. The Schoolmaſter. 11. The Hippopotamus. 19. Anger. 

4. The Phyſician. 22. Sobriety. 20. The Dog. 

5. The Lawyer. 13. Gluttony. 21. The Dragon. 

6. The Divine. 14. Drunkenneſs. 22. The Deer. 

7- The Fool with cap and bells. 15. The Lucanthropus. 23. The Mantichora, 
8. David ſlaying the hon. 106. The Hyæna. 24. The Boxers. 


25. The Lamia, 


— 


A Continuation of the STATUES in the Niches on ſeven Stories on "_ 25, on the Divijions 
made by the Buttreſſes on the Weſt End of WELLS Cathedra!, and on the Front and oides 
of the Buttreſſes alſo, having the Three Stories, as in the preceding Plates. 


— — 


STATUES i the Screen at the Entrance into the Choir of CANTERBURY Cathedral. 
Drawn 1785. | 


Ging, in his Walk in and about Canterbury, page 230. ſays, Some have ſuppoſed them the 
memorials of ſo many princes, during whoſe reigns the church was building, and that the 
figure of it was deſigned for him under whom it was finiſhed. If by this finiſhing we under- 
ſtand that of the body in Archbiſhop Courtney's time, to which King Richard the Second 
contributed, (ſee Chap. xxx.) this may be a ſtatue of him. His five predeceſſors were King 
John, Henry the Third, Edward the Firſt, Second. and Third. There is no judging from 
the figures in their preſent condition, + whether they ever bore any reſemblance to thoſe 
princes : but if, as Mr. Battely ſays, this ſcreen was built by Henry of Eaſtry, who died in 
1322, the fixth year of Edward the Second, the opinion that the figure holding a church is 
King Ethelbert, and the others ſo many of his ſucceſſors (unleſs that at his right, more 
delicately featured than the reſt, was deſigned for Bertha his Queen) ſeems more piobable.” 


+ He means it is to be ſuppoſed,” being ſo covered with white-waſh, but the coat of white-waſh is very thin, and is of 
very {mall detriment to the features, much leſs to cover any likeneſs, &c, 
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The new Edition of the Lift of Subſcribers, and the ſecond Liſt which was promiſed in No. 10 to be given in this 
Number, is deferr'd to No. 16, or the Firſt Number of Vol. II. 


An Account of the Murder of THOMAS BECKET, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1170. 
By che Rev. Mr. Milner, of St. Peter's Houſe, Wincheſter. Engraved from the reſtored 
Drawing of the defaced Parts of the original Painting on Board, hung againſt the Columns at 
the Head of the Tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathedral ; copied in its preſent State in a 
former Drawing, both of which are now in the Poſſeſfon of RICHARD BULL, E. 


The preſent plate exhibits the laſt ſcene in a life which has been the ſubject of as much praiſe 
and cenſure as any that occurs in the hiſtory of this country; I mean that of the celebrated 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who in ſome ages has been ſtiled Sr. Thomas the Martyr, and 
in others the ſeditious Becket. It is poſſible that the inquiſitive and liberal ſpirit of the preſent 
age, now that religious diſputes have generally ſubſided, may incline it to take the middle 
courſe between theſe oppoſite ſentiments ; as the following reflections are extremely obvious 
to thoſe who, without the prepoſſeſſions of moſt modern writers, are at the pains of conſulting 
the original hiſtorians. 


1. It is plain that Becker acted upon principle, and from a conviction of the juſtice of his 
cauſe, throughout the whole diſpute. This appears from the many letters ſtill extant to tho 
Pope, and other the depoſitaries of his moſt ſecret thoughts, as likewiſe from his declaration to 
the King, before his election to the primacy, when they were confeſſedly on the very beſt 
terms, namely that, bit Majeſty perſiſted in his nomination, he foreſaw he ſhould ſoon incur his 
royal diſpleaſure by oppoſing his oppreſſion of the church. 

2. The conſtitutions of Clarendon, which were the chief ſubject of contention, not only 
aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical privileges which, however exorbitant they may appear in theſe days, in 
thoſe we are ſpeaking of, generally formed the firſt article in the ſeveral charters of liberty ; 
but hkewiſe undermined the national religion itſelf, which both King and Prelate were ſworn 
to ſupport ; ſuch in particular were the ſeventh and eighth articles, which ſubjected the juriſ- 
diction of the church to the royal authority, in the important affairs of cenſures and 
appeals. 

1 Whatever may be thought of the Primate's conduct during life, no one will diſpute the 
juſtice of his cauſe, or the rectitude of his conduct in the article of death. For it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the controverſy was not then of a mixed nature, but purely ecc/efaftica/, and that 
the parties were no longer the King and the Primate, but the latter and certain of his inferioc 

8 prelates, on whom he had inflicted ſpiritual cenſures according to the canons, for uſurping the 
rights of his ſec, and for other irregularities : on ſuch an occaſion as this it certainly was not 
the part of a conſcientious churehman to be influenced in the diſcharge of his duty by the threats 
and violence of lawleſs aſſaſſins. 

Theſe were four knights of the King's court, by name Sir William Tracey, Sir Reginald 
Fitzurſe, Sir Hugh Morv lle, and Sir Richard Brito. They had a previous conference with 
our Prelate, in which they commanded him at the peril of his lite to abſolve the biſhops 
under cenſure ; but he telling them that this could not be done till they had made proper jatis- 

faction, and that he was ready to die in the church's cauſe, they went away abruptly, and 
armed themſelves as for a combat. Returning however they found the doors of the epiſcopal 
palace and of the adjoining abbey ſhut againſt them ; this obliged them to make their entrance 
by a window; but not meeting with the Archbiſhop where they expected, they haſtene:l 
through the cloyſters to the church where he actually then was performing the evening ſervice 
with his clergy. Theſe were deſirous of faſtening the church doors, but Thomas forbad them, 
ſaying that the church was not to be made a caſtle of. The Knights ſcon after this came running 
in, exclaiming where is the traytor ? where is the archiiſhop ? to which the Primate himſelf 
replied, turning to them from the ſteps of St. Bennet's altar where he then was, here I am, 
an archbiſhop, but no traytor. Their firſt intention was to have removed him and killed him 
in a leſs ſacred place, and with this view 7 racey who firſt approached, ſeized him by his epiſ- 
copal robe, and at the ſame time ſtruck off the black cap which he wore with his ſword ; but 
the Archbiſhop reſiſted with all his might by clinging to a pillar, at the ſame time telling them 
that they ſhould uſe their pleaſure with him where be was. He then reproached Fitzurſ: with 
the favors he had conferred upon him, to which the latter making no other reply, than that 
he muſt now die, he anſwered he was ready to ſuffer death for God's cauſe, and the aſſertion of juſtice. 
Authors are not agreed which of the abovementioned knights ſtruck the firſt ſtroke ; our 
painter however repreſents Tracey as the man; the ſtroke fell upon his head as he ſtood in 
fervent prayer, but not till it had wounded the arm cf an eccleſiaſtic by name Edward Grimfere 
who endeavoured to ward off the blow. The Archbiſhop then fell on his knees, lifting up at 
the ſame time his hands in the attitude of prayer, and waited in filence the ſecond ſtroke, 
which came from the at m of Fitzurſe, and was immediately followed by one from Marville, 
both of which lighting on his head felled him to the ground, and laid open his brain. Thea 
Brita who had hitherto been employed in keeping off the crowd, aſhamed not to have embrued 
his ſword in the Archbiſhop's blood, ſtruck off the top part of his ſcull, and at the ſame time 
ſhivered his weapon to pieces againſt the marble pavement. | 
Ihe piece before us repreſents the ſufferer on his knees after the firſt ſtroke he received from 
Tracey, who is repreſented by the figure with the ſhield and the uplifted ſword tinged with 


blood. 


n 


11 

blood. The Knight who is plunging his ſword into the Prelate's brains, I have no doubt is 
Fitzurſe by the bears depict nk ſurcoat. The other diſtinguiſhed by the muzzled boars 
or bear's heads with the horizontal ſword muſt be Morv/le, as the lower figure by the po- 
fition of his ſword and his apparent inactivity, certainly is Hrito the laſt actor in this bloody 
tragedy. Edward Grimfere with terror ſtrongly marked in his countenance appears behind the 
altar with the epiſcopal croſs in his hand, which hiſtory mentions to have been carried before 
our Prelate as he entered the church, and his cap beſprinkled with blood lies on the middle 
ſtep of the altar. 

The obligation of the lovers of antiquity to the Editor 1s not confined in the preſent piece to 
his acknowledged accuracy in copying, and to his. patient labour in tracing the evaneſcent 
ſtrokes of ancient artiſts ; he has alſo the merit of diſcovering this moſt ancient ſpecimen of 
painting, not more cf it being viſible before than the ſword of one of the aſſaſſins, and likewiſe 
of reſtoring with great ingenuity the few parts that are _— in the original. Theſe are 
the lower parts of the Prelate's face, ſome of his fingers, and a ſmall part of his drapery ; the 
face and hands of Grimfere ; part of the face, the fingers, ſome of the ſurcoat, and the lower 
part of the legs of Brito ; part of the face, of the right arm, and the ſhield of Tracey; part of 
the black cap, as likewiſe of the pavement and grats plat in the fore-ground, a few of the 
ſmall flowers in the back ground, and two or three of the letters, which it 1s to be regretted 
no one can decypher. The reſt of the picture which is done upon oak and much in the ſame 
ſtile as the painting the Editor diſcovered on the tomb of Edmund Crouchback, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, /ee p. 25, is extremely perfect and freſh. 


ERRATA to Mr, MiLxER's Fourth Letter. p. 51. 
Title for third read fourth; I. 26 for were r. are; for vite r. vite; for muniments r. monuments ; p. $2, for to make ſport, 
r. te mate poi; for beate & quedam, r. beat & quadem. 


— ä ——— — IIE nent 


A Continuation of the STATUES in the Niches on Three Stories on different Diviſions, made by 
the Buttreſſes at the Weſt End of WELLS Cathedral; and of the Front and Sides of the 
BEuttreſſes alſo. 

A Concluſion of Ditto with TWO BUSTOS, placed between the ſpringing of Two of the Arches 
in the South Side of the Nave, and FOUR BASS RELIEVOS on the Four Sides of a Capital 
ta a Cluſter of Columns in the South Tranſept. | 


An Attempt to explain theſe ſeveral STATUES, the TWO BUSTOS, and FOUR BASS RE- 
LIEVOS, % RICHARD GOUGH, EV. F. R. S. F. S. A. 


The building of the cathedral church of Nelli in the form in which it now appears is aſcrib'd 
to Biſhop Joceline about the beginning of the thirteenth century. This prelate had been born 
and bred in this city, and received all his promotion in its church, from that of a canonry to 
the ſee itſelf. No wonder then that he applied himſelf ſo much to beautify and adorn it. The 
monks of Glaſſenbury had purchaſed the privilege of being ſubject only to their own abbot at 
the price of many manors, which they ceded to the new biſhop, who a ſhort time after his 
conſecration renounced the title to that ſee, as borne by his predeceſſors, and took that of 
Bath and Wel's. Focelyne began his liberality with inſtituting ſeveral new preb2nds, appropria- 
ting to the chapter ſeveral churches, and beſtowing on it his own manor of Winſcomb. He 
built alſo two chapels in his palaces at Okey and Wells, When he had proceeded thus far he 
turned his thoughts to the repair of his cathedral, which notwithſtanding the ſums laid out 
on it by his predeceſſor Robert about 80 years before, was in a very ruinous ſtate. TJoce/yne 
took down the greateſt part of it from the preſbytery weſtward, and rebuilt it again on a 
more ſpacious and beautiful plan with hewn ſtone, adorned with handſome ſculpture, ſo as to 
produce a very noble and admirable effect. Quyicquid nimirum preſbyteria eſt ab Occidente demoli- 
tus eſt, ut cum ampliorem tum pulchriorem redderet, ſlruftura excitata ex pelito lapide affabre 
inſcul*to, auguſtiſſima et ſpefatu digniſima, are the words of Godwin, whoſe father filled the fee 
of Wells 340 years after. This munificent benefactor was buried 1242 in the middle of the 
choir which he had built under a marble flab with his figure in braſs, which was torn off and 
the ſtone much broken and defaced in the ſixteenth century, and is now icarcely to be found. 

To this period then are we to aſſign the ſtatues which decorate the welt front and returning 
fide buttreiles of the cathedral of Wells, exhibited in our No's. X. XI. XIII. XIV. and the 
preſent number. But before we attempt any farther explanation of their hiſtory, it may be as 
wo to hear what William of Worceſter, who lived 200 nearer the time of their ſeiting up, ſays 
of them : 

Memorandum quod in occidentali & boria!i parte ecclefie principalis Sancti Andreæ ſunt tres nagnæ 
boteraſſes cum tribus ordinibus magnorum yma ginum de veteri lege Et in plana occidentali eccleſiæ 
unt jex magne & altee betteraſſes ſcitæ ad latitucinem jex pedum & denſitudinem circa trium vir- 
garum, cum tribus ordinibus magnarum ymazinum de nova lege ſculptarum. Et in occidentali 
& Lor.alt parte diclæ ecclefie ſunt duæ maxime boteraſſes ad altitudinem circa LX pedum cum 


tribus ordinibus ſculptarum cum magnis ymaginibus de nova lege. (Itin. j*. 285.) 


For the better underſtanding theſe paſſages let us begin with what Miiliam calls p'ana occiclen- 
talis eccięſiæ or the Weſt front, wherein he places fix great high buttreſſes, and herein our plan in 
No. X. agrees with him. Over theſe, ſays he, were three rows of great images of the New 


Law. It is evident William counting by three conſidered the ſtatues which we have given on 


the weſt front, No. XIV. in ſeven rows as only three rows. And it is no leſs evident that 


the- ſubjects of theſe ſculptures are from the New Law, or New Teſtament, beginning at the 
bottom 
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bottom with the centre ſtatue over the weſt door, repteſenting the Virgin and child or the 


Deity, over theſe the Father and Son, or it may have been the Father crowning the Virgin, 
and aſcending through a ſeries of ſaints, angels, and apoſtles, to Chriſt on the top. 


Thus far at leaſt coincides with William of Morceſter's deſcription. It may not be altogether 
ſo eaſy to follow him in the ſtatues which he ſays were taken from the Ol Law or Old 
Teſtament. Though it was no uncommon thing to borrow groupes of Old Teſtament hiſtory 
to adorn religious buildings, we do not recollect any inſtances of ſingle figures borrowed from 
it; nor indeed is it fo eaſy to adapt characteriſtics to ſuch figures as thoſe taken from the 
New Teſtament, where every apoſtle or faint has his or her attribute. And it is further to be 
obſerved that in the Weſt front are intermixed ſome few figures of different ſtyle, female, 
crowned, and mitred. The three great buttreſſes with three rows of great images of the O/4 
Law mentioned by William of Worceſter on the north-weſt fide /in occidentali et boriali parte } 
are exhibited in fourteen compartments in No's X. XI. and if we ſhould admit that ſome of them 
repreſent kings and prophets of the Jews, ſtill there will be found intermixt Chriſtian kings, 
biſhops, and warriors, together with ſeveral female ſtatues, without any diſtinguiſhing attribate 
except crowns. It again we apply this reaſoning to the buttreſſes ſtrictly placed by our author 
on the ſouth-weſt fide (where by the by, he gives rue inſtead of one in the plan) and charg'd 
with images of the New Law, we ſhall find all the ſtatues of a period poſterior indeed to the 
New Teſtament hiſtory, but ſtrictly Chritian, and fo far conformable to his idea of the New 
Law. Theſe given in Nos. XIII. XIV. XV. fiding the great weſt door are chiefly kings and 
biſhops who were benefactors to or fill'd this ſee. 

The number of ſovereigns of eſſex from and including IVA, who founded this ſce, to the 
annexing of that kingdom to his own by Ethethert, was eight, and we find juſt that number 
among the ſtatues in No. XIII. viz. ſeven kings and one queen Sexburga, who ſtands alone in 
the 17th compartment; the other two queens there repreſented may be the two conſorts of 
Ina, Etkelburga and Deſburgia. Then with regard to biſhops of this ſee if we follow Godwin's 
catalogue we ſhall find Jocelyne was the 21ſt in ſucceſſion from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
fee, A. D. 704, and accordingly on theſe two diviſions we may find juſt that number of mitred 
figures fitting and ſtanding, including the biſhop with a coat of arms under him in the fifteenth 
compartment, and the fitting figure whoſe head is defaced in the 27th. 

The only reaſon for ſuppoting Biſhop Focelyne to be repreſented by the pontifical figure 
fitting alone at the top af the front of the firſt ſouth-weſt buttreſs, is the circumſtance of 
having a coat of arms under his feet; though it muſt be confeſt we are not certain what were 
his family arms. 

There are fix more mitred ſtatues on the return of buttreſſes at the north-weſt angle. 
Theſe I would ſuppole to be ſome of the fixteen who ſucceeded Focelyne to Bekington, the next 
great benefactor to this church, and that the others once occupied ſome of the niches now 
vacant on this fine front. 

The figures that remain after the ſeveral aſſignments muſt be loſt in the crond of monks, 
nuns, knights, and noblemen connected with the church who have nothing to make them 
outlive their own or the neareſt ſucceeding age. And ſhould any objection be raiſed to the 
uncertainty of the conjecture which has attempted to aſcertain the other figures, the propoſer 
of it can only take thelter in the wide ocean of conjecture in which antiquarian ſcience 1s 
perpetually floating, and ſhield himſelf behind the old and trite Horatian deprecation of the 
nialice or rigour cf critics. 

The two Buſtos placed between the ſpringing of two of the arches on the ſouth fide of 
the nave may repreſent king /ng and biſhop Adelm, whom he conſtituted firſt biſhop of Hells; 
or king Stephen and bithop RoZert ; or king John and biſhop Jocelyne; or laſtly they may be 
no more than the common ornaments of a royal and epiſcopal buſt contraſted together in our 
monaſtic buildings The four groupes on the fide of a capital to a cluſter of columns in the 
ſouth tranſept cannot be conſtrued into any thing more than the caprices of the ſculptor, of 
which this work affords ſo many inſtances. 

I cannot conclude thete ſtrictures on the ornamented front of this cathedral, without re- 
gretting how much it contributed to the ruin and deſtruction of its neighbour GH,. 
which we may well imagine to have been as highly decorated and the ſepulchral monuments 
of whoſe abbots removed at the diſſolution, now lie undiſtinguithed flom the common herd 
on the outſide of the choir. 

The prelate who in magnificence to this church came neareſt to biſhop Jocelyne was 
Thomas Bekinton, conſecrated 1443 in the reign of Henry VI. of whom fo many memorials 


remain in the church, cloſe and city. But for an account of them the reader may conſult 
biſhop Godwin and W/iiliam of Worceſter before referred to. 


STATUES ard BASS RELIEVOS from St. EDMUND's BURY, Suffolk. 
STATUE againſt a Houſe at the Place where Eaſt Gate flood: (the Houſe being without tbe Gate.) 


This ſtatue is generally known here at preſent by the name of Hercules, though anciently it 
muſt have had a tar different appeilation. In old romances we read of wild men who lived in 


woods to fight with romantic knights, to ſeize diſtreſs'd damſels, and the like. May not this 


ſtatue be a memorial of one conquered near Bury, by ſome great and valorous protector of 
virgin innocence ? or ſet up in remembrance of a keeper of this gate, remarkable tor wearing a. 
elole garment woven in the manner as here ſeen? The armour of the Conguerar's time, conſiſted 


of 
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of rings interwoven into the ſhape of the body, this dreſs gives the ſame idea of armour ; but 
inſtead of rings, ſma!! ſlender pieces of ſteel worked into the form of diamonds. Or not un- 
likely the ſtatue repreſents ſome gallant defender of the gate, or the abbey, during the civil 
commotions of this town. Others are of opinion that it repreſents one of the Wo227men who 
ſupport the arms of the Yoodbouſes, an ancient and conſiderable family in the adjoining county 


cf Norfolk. 
BASS RELIEVO on the Side of the Church Gate. 


Commonly called the Devil and the Miſer. It is very much defac'd. There appears at the 
bottom a large jaw, the ancient ſymbol of Hell Gates, then it is very likely to be meant for 
the devil carrying a miſer there. | 


TWO STATUES againft a Houſe in Cook's-Row, at the corner of a Lane oppoſite Halfmoon- Lane. 


The firſt ſtatue is undoubtedly the royal martyr St. Edmund (from whom this town takes its 
name) by the attribute of the dart in his hand. The other ſtatue muſt be Edward the 
Confeſſar, as in his hand he holds the famous Ring, the ſtory of which is given at large 


page 19. | 
BASS RELIEVOS againſt a Houſe in Cook's-Row, af the corner of Halfmoon-Lane. 


This angel is decorated with the enfigns of royalty, and has two ſets of wings ; from the neck 
to the wailt is a light kind of armour, round the hips a girdle, of the time of Edward III. 


BASS RELIEVO againſt a Houſe in Cook's-Row, at the corner of Still- Lane. 


Repreſents a perſon in a cloſe dreſs riding on a horſe, whoſe fore part is diſquiſed to act 
(not improbably) as a fa/king-horſe, a device uſed to catch birds; which ſuggeſtion is ſtrength- 
ened by the hawk on a perch in the rider's left hand, his right hand ſeems to catch at the rein: 
on his head is ſome creſt (if we ſuppoſe him in armour) or bait for birds. A figure on a pedeſtal 
may be a ſpectator of the 2 whoſe dreſs 1s evidently of Edward III's time. Why not 
conjecture this bas-relief deſigned to ſhew ſome ſport or exerciſe of the above reign, either in 
a proceſſion or tournament ? ; 

Though ſome of the ſubjects on this plate as well as a variety of others of the like fancy 
diſperſed in this work have not been ſo fortunate as to find a real explanation, yet they are 
not to be thought the idle whimſies of the ſculptor. They certainly allude to the hiſtory and 
cuſtoms of the time and place when they were executed. If this propoſition is rejected, will the 
repreſentations of ſome of the hiſtorical facts, all of the political and burleſque, and faſhionable 
follies of the preſent day, by drawings, engravings (our anceſtors confined themſelves principally 
to ſculpture, in things of this nature) be conſidered in future times, in any other light than 
the ridiculous and extravagant efforts of moon-ſtruck artiſts ? ſurely no: therefore the Editor 
earneſtly hopes this Apology for introducing theſe kind of Specimens of Sculpture into his work, 


may meet their approbation. 
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